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PRISCILLA COMES. 
COLD gray’sky, the clouds droop low, 
Before the wind the white flakes fly, 
And yet the sweet world smiles, aglow, 
And blithe and swift my heart beats high. 
I step as if I heard the drums 
Exultant, marching down the street, 
For home to-day my darling comes, 
To clasp my neck with kisses sweet. 
The laggard hours I measure by 
The stations where they stop her train, 
As stroke by stroke it brings her nigh, 
My darling, home to me again. 
I buy and sell, and shyly hold 
My secret safe where none may see 
The stock unprized in worthless gold, 
That means far more than gold to me, 


The cat curls up against the pane, 


he flowers shake out their odors sweet, 
wee Priscilla comes again, 
1411 princess whom her vassals greet. 


The house was very still last week, 

With wife and baby both away; 
The very walls are fain to speak, 

And shout their welcome home to-day. 
Twoscore am I, and growing bald; 

Her life has searce three winters known, 
And she by my plain name is called. 

And I, than monarch on a throne 
Am prouder far, and envy none 

I walk as if I heard the drums, 
For home to-day, at set of sun, 

My little maid Priscilla comes 

Marcarer E. Sanester. 


IN JANUARY DAYS. 
IIVHE old tradition which gives to those born in 
April the sapphire and the diamond for talis- 
manic stones, to those born in August the sardonyx, 
to those of February the amethyst, gives, by one 
knows not what mystic lore, to the child of January 
the garnet, whose thaumaturgic virtues shall give it 
a protecting power. It is fortunate it is not a ruby, 
if one has any regard for the fancy, since the garnet 
is very easily obtained, and the ruby, which is harder 
and rarer than the garnet, is to be had only at a 
great price, and is not really handsomer. The gar 
net owes ‘ts name to its resemblance to the seed of 
the pomegranate; one old writer compared it to the 
flowers of the pomegranate—*‘ it looketh like a flame 
of fire,” he said; but he must have seen a remark- 
able specimen. It is found in almost every country ; 
but if its frequency takes away something from its 
preciousness, it can take nothing from its beauty ; for 
when you hold a fine garnet to the light there is no 
ruby that shows a richer stain. There are a great 
many varieties of it, however, in many other colors 
than the crimson tint, for it sometimes appears of a 
fiery brown deeper than the Spanish topaz; again it 
is so deep in tint as to be quite black, as in those near 
Vesuvius; it is occasionally a vivid green, as when 
found in Siberian mines; and it is sometimes, nota- 
bly in that of Ceylon, of a flame-color, brightening 
to yellow. It is interesting that the finest varieties 
are found at the opposite ends of the earth, in Green- 
land and in Ceylon. Only the deep blood red is 
what we generaliy think of-when we pronounce its 
name, and that is peculiarly the precious garnet. 
When it is cut as a carbuncle—that is, in a smooth 
and polished oval instead of in facets, which is easily 
done, as it crystallizes in such numberless facets that 
it is often already nearly spherical—there is an in- 
describable opulence of light in its depth, as if further 
lustre were just about to be revealed and burst upon 
the eye, which makes us understand why it was held 
as so invaluable a possession in the Eastern tales, 
why kings should have had their likenesses engraved 
upon it, why queens should have willed it away, 
why the covers of missals «ad ancient books should 
have been set with it in company with pearl and tur- 
quoise and diamond sparks, and why it should have 
so de¢p a religious significance as symbolizing the 
drops of sacred blood from the cross. It has long 
been —partly from its cheapness, partly from its beau- 
ty, partly from its symbolic character—a favorite 
stone for lovers to give their sweethearts, as the song 
intimates : 
“I gave my love an amulet, 
That she might always keep 
The likeness of my heart, wherein 
The love of her lies deep— 
Deep as the pearls lie in the sea, 
Or stars in heaven sleep, 
“'Tis redder than the rose is 
When first it bursts the bud; 
‘Tis brighter than the light is 
With all the east aflood ; 
It tells her I would shed for her 
The last drop of my blood!” 


HARPER’S BAZAR - 


The region round the city of Prague is very rich 
in garnets; the gathering of them is a source of in- 
come to the peasants, and many a pretty girl gets her 
marriage-portion by the means of them. On our sea- 
coasts they often practise a witchery of their own, as 
now and then one wave will uncover a pocket of 
them, and another wave will bury it from sight as 
quickly, and leave the discoverer only rubbing his 
eyes, 


ONE WAY OF HELPING THE POOR. 


RS. VAN TWIL- 
LER was com- 

ing down from up- 
stairs when Babson 
opened the door for us 
to-day. ‘‘I'm so glad 
you have come,” she 
said, speaking to Miss 
Van Auken, whom she 


Mew Mouler ben Joillen 
kissed, while extend- 
ing one hand to me 


with a smile and a hurried little nod of welcome. There 
was an impetuosity about. our hostess not common to her, 
one of her characteristics being always to wait with a cer- 
tain rare and gentle courtesy for the word of the other 
speaker, even when that speaker is a child. 

‘*Poor Aunt Eleanor!” she said. ‘*‘ Do make it a point to 
tell her only the cheerful things you have seen and heard. 
I don’t know what to do with her. She won't eat. She 
says she can’t when so many ge are hungry—that it 
chokes her. She reads everything she can find about the 
condition of the unemployed. She talks of nothing else. 
And she cries. The doctor says that is because she’s tired, 
and that Christmas was too much for her.” Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler added, releasing Miss Van Auken’s hands while Babson 
took her wraps: “The doctor says the optic nerve was 
strained by too many lights and movements, and that set 
the nerves of the spine all going. I keep forgetting she’s 
so old. Over eighty-one.” 

We were inside the front room now, and Mrs. Van Twiller 
paused ove moment, speaking in subdued tones, keeping 
her face toward the other room to see if we were still unob- 
served. 

“She is particularly upset now because Dr. Crosby, who 
was here « few moments since, wanted to discuss the ques- 
tion in a differént way. He’s a Democrat and free-trader, 
you know, and he told her that the Republicans, or pro- 
tectionists—I forget which—were making political capital 
out of all oi this on account of the tariff bill to be discuss- 
ed in Congress this winter, in order to prove that were free 
trade once established, these same factories now closed 
would have to remain closed forever, and the unemployed 
be always unemployed. Of course he said people were suf- 
fering. No one knows better than he, I am sure, all about 
it. He helps so many, and is so generous. Only it shock- 
ed Aunt Eleanor to hear him talk as he did. She always 
thinks that when you get on principles you get away from 
facts, and facts, she says, point to duties, and principles and 
theories point anywhere. The country, she thought, was go- 
ing to destruction, and that in her husband’s time—” 

Here Aunt Eleanor looked toward us, and Miss Van Au 
ken joined her. I know nothing with which to compare 
Miss Van Auken as she did so. It was like the sunlight 
entering the room. The place seemed filled with it. Aunt 
Eleanor raised both arms with a joyous cry, took Miss Van 
Auken’s face in her withered hands, stroking her cheeks. 

**Lam so glad, I am so glad,” she said, as the girl bent to 
kiss her. 

Then, with now a smile and now a caressing touch, talk- 
ing all the while of this and that, she took all the tension 
out of Aunt Eleanor's face, till by-and-by the dear old lady 
fell into her accustomed attitude when interested, leaning 
forward, full of eager questions, for fuller details. 

“Where do you suppose I’ve been all day?” Miss Van 
Auken said, cheerfully. ‘‘Up in Mathilda Fearing’s old 
play-room; and I've helped cut and fold over two hundred 
different garments. Mathilda thinks that the best way of 
helping poor people nowndays is by giving them something 
to do. So, instead of our sewing, as our club has done all 
these years, we pay the women for sewing. We only cut. 
That will give the poor the money, the clothes, and the dig- 
nity of work besides. Mathilda is so clever in finding ways 
of helping people—ways that make you feel the better able 
to help yourself the next time because she helped you this 
one. I tell her that is the reason nature gave her her beau- 
tiful full chest, because were it less beautiful and full and 
symmetrical it could never have held all the many and the 
different generous impulses always springing out of it. You 
know, she had twenty people at dinner on Christmas night. 
No, not poor people; they were her friends. No, you don’t 
really think so, Aunt Eleanor!” Miss Van Auken had her 
arms about the old lady now, and rested her cheek tenderly 
on the white head. ‘‘ No, you don’t; that was u_. extrav- 
agant a bit. Think of the poor waiters she employed; and 
then think of how many people, even those great in their 
professions, as some were that night, are as hungry for the 
sentiments as others are for food! What would they have 
done had they dined at clubs that night? I like Mathilda 
thinking of such widely separated ways of giving happi- 
ness. They balance life so well. They are the things that 
make her the woman she is—the most charitable, the most 
lavish, the most beautiful, the most delightful. the tenderest, 
and the gentlest. I think they even belp her to be the high- 
bred woman, too, the woman of distinction that she is. So 
that, wherever she goes, she is always the one woman, no 
matter who is there besides.” 

Aunt Eleanor was patting Miss Van Auken’s hand in quiet 
content by this time, their heads gtill together—one so young 
and one so old—but I do not know what they said. I saw 
Spongers approaching, and 1 went to keep him away. 














SENSIBLE ENTERTAINMENTS. 
BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD. 


bP fpbden. spent much time in France during the last few 
years, | have come home very much impressed with 
the very sensible entertainments which prevail among the 
French. The way in which, with little outlay and no great 
effort on the part of the hostess, a few friends gather at the 
house of an afternoon and enjoy every minute of it, or go 
in of an evening, join each other for a drive or a picnic in 
the Bois, or, in more distinguished houses approach that 
desirable institution which we so often desire to create in 
America, the salon, is worthy of our imitation. 
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ae 


iscences of her busy life : 
every celebrity during the last thirty years. 1 was especially 
struck with two little water-color drawings, amongst many 
other choice au , by Bastien Le , sending a re- 
gret that he could not come to dinner. ey were exqui- 
sitely humorous for the author of that gloomy picture, ‘‘ Joan 
of Arc,” and were portraits of himself and brother quite 
drenched with rain, and in all the ae of a fishing 
toilette. To this silhouette—if it may be so called—in colors, 
was added, in neat chirography, a note excusing himself 
from the dinner. ; 

A house rich in art; in decorative suggestion, the home of 
a great woman, a distinguished woman, is a feast in itself. 
We were asked to hear music,” ially to listen to the 
tenor who had just created a part'in the then new Russian 
opera, Dimétre. There were, 1 suppose, seventy-five p! 
present, of whom half were men—an unusual thing at 
an afternoon reception in New York. There were many 
grand ladies from the faubourg in the most bewitching of 
toilettes, many young girls, for Madame Adam is very pop- 
ular with these, having a pretty nddaughter of her own, 
and is herself most amiable and fascinating. 

She is a tall, handsome, elderly woman, wearing her own 
white hair. She was the least concerned of anybody about 
her party. Somebody poured tea in an adjoining salon, but 
I suspect it was neither hot nor strong nor very good. The 
French do not understand tea. But noticed at I hada 

ood seat; that several most interesting artists and men of 
etters were presented to me, and I was infinitely happy. 
The atmosphere was cool. It was just light enough. Ev- 
erywhere there was someihing interesting to look at, and 
when Madame Adam came and talked to me I found her 
conversation like music. I have tried to analyze the charm, 
but I cannot express it. Afterwards I went to a musical in 
a palace owned by a duchess. This was a very grand affair, 
and every one had a seat in a cushioned fauteuil. There 
was a great concert, but nothing especial to eat—a few cakes, 
some syrup and water, and perl.sps some tea. 

From these more distingué eatetainments I went often to 
the houses of the upper bowrgec.sie, both in the afternoon 
and evening, and heard Coqueliu recite—both the brothers 
—the best of the musicians, from Benjamin Godard down, 
play and sing. I met Carolus Duran, Constant, and all the 
artists. I used frequently to meet with the editors and 
writers of the Migaro, and I never saw anything but the 
simplest entertainment. Generally none at all. 

But how delightful they were I leave my readers to ima- 
gine. This was a privilege, perhaps, not granted to the 
casual traveller, to be admitted to the society of the workers 
at home. Every one can see the Coquelins by going to the 
Théftre Frangais, but to see the three brothers—one is on the 
Bourse—with their old mother in the privacy of their af- 
fectionate and comfortable lives is an inestimable privilege. 
They love this old mother. who is the baker's widow, and 
they treat her as if she were a queen. 

here is always music, declamation, and conversation at 
these soirées. Ina plain little apartment, up five flights of 
stairs, 1 have heard the best talk in Paris from the most dis- 
tinguished of the French authors, 

One very great charm of these réuniona is that no one has 
any self-consciousness, no one is ashamed of being poor. I 
ouce went to the wedding of two distinguished artists, and 
was honored by an invitation to the breakfast afterward. 
A cup of coffee and a pdté de foie gras sandwich, a few cakes 
—such was all that was offered to the large company. But I 
was introduced to every distinguished composer and singer 
and violinist in Paris. I do not remember another so jolly 
an occasion. 1 was particularly struck by the unaffected 
simplicity, the desire to make me happy, which were shown 
by my host and hostess. This is the unrivalled French 
charm. 

Of course the opulent people give very magnificent din- 
ners, and amongst their honored guests, from princes down, 
one is almost sure to meet an artist, a poet, a dramatist, or a 
painter. Talent is so honored in France that the ‘‘ fourth 
estate” is sure to be at the noblest feast. Journalism is in 
great favor there. Rich bankers and people of rank give 
splendid dinners, but these grand entertainments of the very 
rich have nothing novel about them. They are like the 
same thing everywhere else. 

Once I was asked to a very novel supper by a very hum- 
ble person. My dressmaker, who had once been the maid 
of a prima donna, and who was a very respectable and edu- 
cated person for her sphere, had answered me so many ques- 
tions about Parisian life, was so pleased at seeing me so in- 
terested, once, with much hesitatien and many apologies, 
asked me if I would come and spend an evening with her, 
and ext a supper which Frangois, her husband, would 
cook for me. I accepted with avidity, and accompanied 
by an accomplished woman who used to come to speak 
French with me, I drove to an obscure and poor part of 
Paris, mounted many stairs, and was ushered into a plain 
but very neat room, where sat two very old people, a man 
and his wife, with two young girls und a boy at their books, 
and my friend, Madame Magniard, the daughter of the first 
and the mother of the others, bustling about as hostess, 

I talked to the old woman, who was bright and intelligent, 
and asked her what her pleasures were. She said that she 
was still in fine weather able to go to the Bois, and her face 
lighted up as I told her I thought it the most beautiful 
place in all the world. The only trouble in getting there, 
she said, was the going up and down her own stairs, which, 
we acknowledge, were painfully steep. She said, shaking her 
head at papa opposite, that he could no longer go, but that 
they always brought him home some flowers. I talked 
with the children, found that they went to the public school, 
and were learning English, now obligatory on the children 
who attend these admirably managed schools. 





Soon Madame Magniard’s face lighted up as a quick Fe} 


was heard on the stairs, and a bright, clean, dapper, 

little man entered. I saw that he had just come from thie 
barber, and was evidently gotten up for the occasion. He 
was a cook, madame told me, and would arrange the mush- 
rooms himself. He was less at ease than avy of them, and 
I saw that he rejoiced when madame said that it was time 
for supper. I asked as a t favor that I might see 
Francois cook the supper, and that permission was granted 
me. In this dwelling of four rooms, and the most diminn- 
tive kitchen I ever saw, the least little pot of fire, Frangois 
cooked the most delicious mess of mushrooms I ever ate; 
and the whole thing was so clean, so perfect, that 1 woudered 
if poor rich people ever had such a supper! 
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Pie aig 


‘ss sat 


Francois " ith a 
Coelly iy ks of shacstiiittach wih» lady ooeapet on 

little cups o with a -fiug on 
preichieen after that the little daughter hendel's box 


of bonbons. 
Not one moment was —- awk wardness; and yj et 
and cheerfulness by his cooking, he 
8 with the chivalrous kindness of a Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 


I must say this vision of the comfort of a French family 
of the humblest did more to raise my respect, already great, 
for the French women of the laboring class than anything I 


saw, 

Once I paid a visit to one of the suburbs of Paris, in the 
neighborhood of St. Cloud, called Vezsinet, where lived a 
very refined engineer and his charming wife. They were 
very poor, but perfectly content and happy. They had 
what might be compared to a small villa at New Rochelle— 
very small, with a bit of garden behind, and one old pear- 
tree in full bloom hanging over the rose veds. The lunch 
was spread outside, and consisted of a broiled bird and a 
few strawberries, with a cup of coffee afterwards, and was 
as gay and pleasant as if it had been the birthday of a 
prince. We were only three, but, as I remember it, we 
seem to have been a dozen. There was ove bottle of wine, 
a bit of bread and cheese, and a cup of coffee; but the 
spirit of hospitality was there, and both husband and wife 
talked incessantly, laughed at the makeshifts of poverty, and 
after dinner drove me to see a palace. 

That is one delightful feature of French poverty; it never 
seems to gall the possessor. These friends of mine were 
familiar with all the plays; they were the best possible 
critics of music and the drama; they had no idea of being 
ashamed to ask you to the /¢ttle they could afford; and in 
winter they retired to one of the smallest of apartments in 
Paris, hardly more luxurious than that which Madame 
Magniard made so clean and comfortable, which they filled 
with singing-birds, a few growing plants, and lived on five 
hundred dollars a year more luxuriously than we conld do 
on five thousand. 

One thing about a French apartment seems dreary to an 
American. There is no one to receive you. You must find 
the au troisiéme yourself; you must mount endlcss stairs; 
you must feel aaheut frightened. But to them this is life. 
it does not touch them. And it is a delightful contrast to 
the New York tenement-house. For the concierge, although 
invisible, is there, and there is cleanliness and care. 

I frequently visited a family consisting of a father, a 
mother, and two unmarried da:ghters—the father a learned 
member of the Institute, the author of several books. These 
admirable people had only just enough money not to starve; 
but they had an ‘‘evening,” and always gave us all hot 
chocolate and one lady-finger. 

It was quite enough. They were no longer young or 
handsome, these daughters; but they were very happy, al- 
ways going to the Bois, always ready for the first day of the 
Salon, knowing everybody in the literary and artistic world; 
the recipients of free tickets to ‘ie Comedie, the patient re- 
cipients of anything pleasant. Always neatly dressed, they 
were delightful companions for a drive in the Bois, and 
most admirable cicerones to the antiquities of Paris. One 
day the elder came to ask me to dinner, as a friend in the 
country had sent them some trout and game. They told 
me that they kept no servant, a cook coming every day at 
four to cook the dinner. The washing was put out; they 
had no domestic cares, the concierge coming up to do heavy 
chores. 

I went to the dinner, and met one of the great writers of 
the day, and although it was small, primitive, and what in 
America would be called poor, it was delightful. 

The soup was excellent, the trout cooked to perfection. 
The little filet just went round, The gam made up for all. 
The salad was dressed marvellously, and one brioche and 
two immense pears finished the meal. Brillat Savarin could 
not have asked for more. And the whole family seemed bub 
bling over with good spirits. ‘‘ Now,” said the elder— 
“pow you shal) hear mamma sing.” 

And she sat down to play the accompaniments herself for 
her mother, who I then learned had been a one artist in 
her day. She sang, for her age, marvellously. She knew 
how to sing. Tle supreme contentment of this once famous 
woman was a surprise to me, for the triumphs of an artistic 


~ career, I had supposed, would have made such a life pain- 


ful and dreary to ove who had enjoyed them. 

Not for her. She went to hear Melba with renewed iuter- 
est, and told me, with touching grace, of the politeness with 
which she was always treated by the impresario. 

It seems to me that these people have found a happiness 
we know nothing of—that they can live ‘* without money.” 

**My mind to me a kingdom is,” can be indeed quoted by 
every French man and woman. There is no struggle for 
the dollar, for the desire to live better than one’s neighbor. 

My reader may ask me how I obtained these privileges, 
for this class—the rather educated and superior poor—are 
the hardest to reach. Simply through being a “ worky” 
myself, and desiring it, and seeking it through a French 
friend, herself of the upper bowrgeoisie. It is very easy to 
be asked to a large bail or dinner in Paris, very easy to 
reach the Faubourg St.-Germain, if you carry good letiers 
and are a personage of society; but to see these ‘‘ sensible 
entertainments” one must make an effort. And indeed it 
is worth it. Even if not enjoying them while they are go- 
ing on, we still can bring home an admirable lesson, which 
may help us to live more sensibly ourselves. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
INEXPENSIVE DRESSES. 
EDUCTIONS of prices are the order of the day in all 
the shops as soon as the holidays are over, and excellent 


*“ winter fabrics are sold for a third or a half less than their 


original price to make room for spring goods. The fashions 
of the season are now so well settled that there is great ewe d 
in buying. Six or seven yards of double-width wool of a dar 
becoming color or of jet black is a safe investment for the 
careful purchaser. The favorite weavings are wide diag- 
onals, closer-woven serges, hop-sacking, basket-cloths, and 
other canvas weaving, and deeply puckered crépons. Most 
of these stuffs can be bought for $1 a yard, and some for 75 
cents. The less heavy stuffs are the best choice, as they 
can be worn in this climate all the year. Shot serges are 
very effective when made up with a little velvet of the color 
prevailing in the wool. 


four or five inches wide is arranged in ra 
collar and belt, each ending in a bow at the back. 
SILK WAISTS. 


Silks of glowing, charming colors for waists cam be had 
for 50 or 75 cents a yard in this season of reductions. 


Five yards are required for making ample sleeves and - 


a large jabot. Sometimes two fabrics enter into these 
waists, the second being satin, usually black, or else of a 
color to match the wool skirt with which it is to be worn. 
This satin makes the close lower part of tL» sleeves, the 
folded belt with a lengthwise bow on the left, and a wide 
stock-collur. There may be a fitted lining with whalebones 
in the waist, and the silk arranged to droop in front in 
blouse fashion, while the back is smooth, or else plain on 
the shoulders wiih four pleats below. Another plan adopted 
by Madame Barnes is to omit a lining and insert a side form 
under each arm, adding two whaleboes on each side to keep 
the waist well pu down and in good shape. Such a 
waist serves at all seasons of the year, requiring merely dif- 
ferent thicknesses of corset covers for sufficient warmth or 
coolness. It is already ascertained that silk waists will form 
part of spring and summer costumes, and fashionable tailors 
are now making them with coats and skirts of wool for 
those who are going South during the late months of win- 
ter. Redfern uses striped silks for such waists, making the 
stripes pass around the wearer in bayadére fashion, the pret- 
tiest having light green or cerise satin stripes on pale green 
or cream-white grounds. Others still more striking are of 
pink with deep rose stripes, and of gold-yellow on white silk. 


“IN SILK ATTIRE.” 


For the silk gown that is now worn on a greater number 
of occasions than, formerly for both street and house are 
dark taffetas, pin-dotted or striped, or else soft twilled silks 
with heavier diagonals than those of surah; these can be 
had in great variety for $1 a yard. Ricber bengalines, with 
waving cords, and many repped and pointillé silks, blendin 
two or three colors most harmoniously, are $1 50 a yard. 
At some of the best shops dress lengths of black or of colored 
silks are sold for $23. The economist who knows how to 
combine colors and fabrics can do still better than this by 
using two remnants in the same gown, one of five or six 
yards for the waist and sleeves, the other of ten yards for 
the skirt and its trimming. Thus there are ribbed or dotied 
velvets for 95 cents to $1 25 a yard, the ground of a lighter 
shade than the raised lines or dots, that will make pretty 
waists and sleeves for a skirt of Liberty-finished satin of the 
same shades as the velvet which is sold at 75 cents or $1 a 
yard, or else of the shot bengalines at $1 50. If a black 
dress is preferred it can be of duchesse satin or of silk 
pointillé with sation, or with narrow stripes of satin or moiré, 
costing $1 50a yard. The trimming should be some artistic 
heavy white lace bought in a set of deep collar and cuffs, 
or else of black lace with a colored velvet collar, either 
magenta or light green, dotted with jet or gold beads sewed 
on by the wearer. 


DETAILS OF MAKING GOWNS. 


A round waist with a coat skirt belted on is an excellent 
plan, as it makes one costume answer for both house and 
street. The round waist and skirt serve for the house, and 
the added coat skirt makes this an appropriate dress for the 
street. 

In making round waists of wool dresses most of the seams 
are confined to the lining, and the outside is drawn smoothly 
over this fitted lining without darts or seams except those 
of the sides, or perhaps two seams are there to add an under- 
arm form on each side. When silk linings are too costly 
there are excellent linings of cotton sateen of a single color, 
as smooth and glossy as silk, and of a heavy quality, known 
to some merchants as Oxford cloths. When u by first- 
class modistes this sateen lining bas all its seams pressed 
open, and is considered good enough to lave the edges 
bound with silk ridbon. Flexible whalebones are then add- 
ed in loosely gathered casings of twilled silk tape. The sleeve 
linings are fitted easily around the arm, and the outer mut- 
ton-leg sleeves of wool droop in loose folds from pleats in 
the armholes to the elbow, where a second seam appears to 
shape them closely on the forearm. The wool and sateen 
ure taken together in the seams, and are neatly bound with 
lutestring ribbon. The inner belt necessary in round waists 
is set slightly above the waist-line in order to draw the back 
down smoothly and keep it in place. This belt is tacked 
with very long cross stitches to two seams in the back of 
the lining, and is then hooked in front. Two inverted hooks 
are placed just below the tackings, and eyes to correspond 
with them are set on the belt of the skirt, to prevent the 
waist and skirt parting in the disagreeable way so often 
seen. The end of the waist is turned under, and faced with 
the twilled silk tape used for bone-coverings, and may pass in- 
side the skirt, or else merely under a short basque of moiré 
or satin, attached two inches higher on the outside under a 
belt of folded satin ribbon. The waist may fasten down the 
middle of the front, or be slightly lapped to the left below 
the bust, and decorated there with three large buttons of 
jet, cut steel, or of filigree silver. After the intricate ways 


: of closing corsages lately in vogue, this easy closing is a 


_ comfort, and clever modistes arrange it so that the opening 
is scarcely discernible. They make the front edges meet 
without lapping, and place hooks and eyes, alternating on the 
opposite sides, just at the edge of the lining, almost covering 
them by a band of twilled silk tape. 

The half-circle skirt falling in godet pleats remains the 
favorite, and may be cut all in one piece from double-width 
goods, or in five gores if preferred. It is about four yards 
and a half wide around the foot, where it barely escapes the 
floor all around, and fits smoothly at the top on the front 
and sides, the back being gathered, or else held in four or 
six pleats. The lining may be of seven breadths of inex- 
pensive gros grain or other low-priced silk, Or else of the 
cotton sateen used for the waist ning. In either case all 
the seams are hidden by being turned inside next the wool 
skirt, except that down the middle of the back, in which the 
outside and lining are joined, and the two closed ed 
are stitched closely together and pressed open flatly. is 
middle back seam is eoal narrower toward the top, though 
not nearly so narrow as in bell skirts. The interlining of 
stiff canvas or of crinoline lawn may be only twelve or 








CASHMERE GOWNS. 


French cashmeres, that are now sold so cheaply, make 
charming house gowns and dresses for informal occasions 
in the evening, when chosen in light gray, mauve, Nile-green, 
cerise, or pale yellow shades. They should be made with a 
yoke skirt plain around the hips, fulness below held in 
accordion pleats. Bands of velvet, or else milliners’ folds 
of velvet, are Peon row afier row around the skirt yoke; 
also on a round yoke of the waist and the close lower part of 
the sleeves. The front of the waist and the upper part of 
the sleeves are also accordion- pleated. 
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FASHIONS IN VIENNA. 


MERICAN travellers rarely visit Vienna, as it is off the 
d regular route of tourists in search of the picturesque, 
and at the same time offers no facilities to those who make 
social advantages their object, as class distinctions are rigid 
and court circles difficult to penetrate. And yet there is no 
city in Europe better worth seeing for its architecture, pic- 
ture-galleries, parks, drives, theatres, and opera, Its shops, 
too, are most fascinating, and its modistes furnish new and 
original designs for women’s costumes months before they 
reach either London or Paris. Indeed, the great Worth 
himself is frequently indebted to Viennese models for 
his ‘‘ creations One of the great dress-making estab- 
lishments of Vienna is Dracoll’s. Before its spaciousness, 
elegance, and sump- 
tuous appointments 
Worth’s rooms fade 
into insignificance. 
The visitor enters 
through a hallway as 
large and lofty as 
that of the Emperor's 
palace, and then pass 
es into a suite of 
rooms with shaded 
lights, brocaded fur 
niture in Louis 
Quinze_ style, pic 
tures, mirrors, velvet 
carpets, and Juxuri 
ous chairs and di 
vans. Ineach one of 
these she finds one 
or more attendants, 
dressed in a uniform 
of black satin, with 
broad belt of gray 
doeskin, and with 
hair dressed in vari 





Fig. 1.—LAunpDryY orn Prece 
Bae.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see pattern-sheet 


Supplement 


ous fashions, selected with 
reference to each one’s pe 
culiar style of beauty. For 
the se women are all excep 
tionally handsome, and it is 
well understood that none 
need apply for a position at 
Dracoll’s whose personal ad 
vantages are not far beyond 
the average. It is indispen 
sable, also, that there should 


be the greatest variety in 
their size, age, and features 
Some are tall, others quite 


short; some very young, and 
others bordering on middle 
age There are brunettes 
and blondes, and while all 
are gracefully made, there is 
an immense difference in 
their avoirdupois. This en 
ables a purchaser to judge of 
the effect of a costume on 
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Fig. 2.—Section or Borper or Tea Crore, Fic. 1. 
Foi. Size. 


one of her own size and age, and when she passes into 
the fitting-room, the assistant who most nearly resembles 
her proceeds to put on gown after gown, and be duly 
inspected in each before the customer makes choice of 


the model that she prefers. 


Adjoining th» large fitting- 


room are small compartments lined witi mirrors, .n 
which ladies are detained for a long time while their cos- 
tumes are tried on, adjusted, altered, and retried. ‘This 
is a tiresome ordeal; but the result is satisfactory, as it 
rarely happens that a dress is sent back to Dracoll’s for 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet CHEMISE 


Yo«e.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Centre Prece on Lamp Mart. 
For embroidery design and description see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








PortTFOLIO STAND witH WRovUGHT-IRON FRAME. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


alierations. Tea and thin bread-and-butter, or a glass of 
sherry and biscuits, are served at any hour to suit the cus- 
tomer. With all these devices for comfort and privacy it is 
not surprising that ladies of the highest rank in Austria go 
to Dracoll’s establishment for both fitting and selection of 
their outfits, instead of being waited upon at their own res- 
idences, as is customary in other countries. Even royal 
princesses are not infrequently seen there, and liveried ser- 
vants often fill the vestibule. 

A very striking and original carriage costume, which was 
made in Vienna for a fair Philadelpbian, is of rich corded 
green silk of a shade not to be 
found either in woods or fields, 








A bordering a little on the eau de 
Nil hue, but somewhat darker. 
The skirt, which is long, bas a 
border of beaver fur, and the bod- 
ice is in coat shape, with a fichu 
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Fig. 2.—Cross-sTITCH 
Patrern For Baa, Fic. 1. 
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Fig. 2.—Deram. or CHEMISE 
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Fig. 1.—Tza CLorn MaDe or TowEeLiine.—(See Fig. 2.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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of red velvet heavily embroidered in 

old, pointed at the back, knotted in 
front, and forming a sort of cape over 
the large sleeves, which are of the 
same material as the skirt. The collar 
of beaver fur is high and straight. An 
evening gown made by Dracoll for a 
lady not in her first youth, but with 
a tall and graceful figure, is of black 
satin, jetted on every seam, and with 
a super» jet fringe outlining the bust, 
and looped in the middle with a dia- 
mond buckle. The waist is cut mod- 
erately low, but high on the shoulders, 
and its peculiarity is a broad band of 
jet around the throat, connected with 
the waist both back and front by a 
shaped and lined piece of jet trim- 
ming. It docs not sound well on pa- 
per, but the gown is wonderfully chic 
and original. 

Outside wraps and coats admit of 
great latitude this year. The favorite 
model is tight-fitting, .nd is of course 
preferred by women with youthful 
and pretty figures. These are made 
so close to the shape as to admit only 
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Fig. 6.—Bopice or Frock Fre. 1, wrrn 


touch that they must be seen to be 
understood and appreciated. 

Among the pretty trifles that have 
been brought from Paris for holi- 
day gifts and german favors are sil- 
ver card-cases for gentlemen, open at 
the top, and made exactly the size of 
a gentleman’s card, which is so emall 
that they can be readily slipped into 
the waistcoat pocket. They are en- 
graved with the Christian name only, 
and the date of the occasion which 
they commemorate, or of the year 
when they are presented by fiancee or 
friend. 

Ladies’ card-cases are much larger, 
as they are usually carried in the 
hand, and those coming from Rome 
and Paris have sometimes an ivory 
painted miniature set in the outside, 

erhaps surrounded by small. brill- 
ants. In Europe an article de luxe 
of this sort would only be consider- 
ed suitable for a carriage and for vis- 
its of high ceremony; but an Amer- 
ican girl would have it in every-day 
use, in omnibuses and horse-cars, and 


of a silk shirt underneath, and look as 
if the wearer might have been melted 
and poured intothem. They are gen- 


probably end by leaving it on a shop 
counter, 


“or 
iff 
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erally of black cloth or velvet, with 
lapels turned back, and a waistcoat of 
colored plush, with long ends falling 
almost to the knees. and some distance 
below the coat. This is the latest 
model, and was brought from Paris 
by a New York lady. It is unneces- 
sary to say that it has not been seen 
in the shops 

With it is worn a tiny bonnet of 
the same color as the vest, and con- 
structed in some indescribable way en- 
tirely of bows of satin ribbon (a large 
Alsacian one-forming the front, trim- 
ming) and tiny birds’ wings. Bon- 
nets of this sort are delicate and com- 
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plicated, and owe so much to the style Fig. 7.—Back View or CLOTH AND VELVET Gown. Fig. 8.—Back ViEw oF , 
imparted by deftness of the maker's Po.onatse Gown, Fie. 2 For description see patteru-sheet Supplement. Dress Fie. 4, witH JACKET. Fig. 9—Front or Frock Fie. 3. 
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Fig. 1.—Frock ror Grrt rrom 6 To 8 Fig. 2.—Potonatse Gown witn Gopet Fig. 3 —Frock ror Grrt From 14 To Fig. 4.—Dress wirn JACKET ror Great rrom 


Years orp.—[See Fig. 6.] Fo.ps.—{See Fig. 7.] 16 Years oLp.—[See Fig. 9.] 15 To 17 Years o1p.—[See Figs. 5 and 8.] 
For pattern and description see No. IL on For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern- For pattern and description see No. IIT. on For pattern ard description see No, L on pattern- 
pattern-sheet Supplement. sheet Supplement. pattern sheet Supplement. sheet Supplement. 















































Cuarrer I 
CONVOY. 


WAY out at the edge of the world, facing the wild At- 
A lantic seas, x small and black procession was eves 
hard to make headway against a blinding gale of rain a 
sleet. Firstcame a horse and cart, and in the cart was a young 
woman, seated on a sack of straw, and wrapped up in a 
thick blue-green tartan shaw! that in a measure protected 
her from the driving gusts; then followed a straggling 
company of middle-aged men, their figures pitched for- 
ward against the wind, their teeth clinched, the salt spin- 
drift dripping from shaggy eyebrows and beard, while 
now and again the tail end of a plaid, escaping from the 
clutch of frozen fingers, would go flying aloft in the air. 
Occasionally one of the men, from mere force of habit, 
would stop for a moment to try to light his pipe; but even if 
his horny palms were sufficient to shelter the sulphur match, 
the wet tobacco would not burn, and the pipe was mechani- 
cally returned to its owner's pocket. There were two or 
three collies, trotting by the side of their respective mas- 
ters; but what with the drenching showers and the bewil 
derment of the tumultuous waves, there was not a suap or 
a suarl left amongst them 

At length, however, the road the travellers were following, 
which hitherto had wound along the shore, struck inland; 
and at this corner stood a solitary and dismal-looking habi 
tation. There was no sign of any kind to denote that here 
was offered entertainment for either man or beast; but no 
doubt the company knew the place, for as with one accord 
they left the highway and thronged into the narrow passage, 
pressing and jostling against each other. All of them, that 
is to say, except one—an elderly man, of respectable appear 
ance, who seemed to hesitate about leaving the girl in the 
cart 

** Will yon not come down, Barbara,” said he, addressing 
her in the Gaelic tongue, ‘‘and step into the house?” 

The young girl with the dark blue High'and eyes and 
raven-black hair merely shook her head 

* Then will | bring you out a dram,” 
of oatcake and cheese?” 

‘‘IT am not wishing for anything,” she answered, also 
speaking in Gaelic; and thereupon the elderly shepherd, 
considering himself relieved of present responsibility, follow- 
ed his companions into the inn. 

Apparently it was but a cold welcome they had received. 
There seemed to be no one about; nor was there any fire 
in the grate of this bare, — smelling. comfortless cham- 
ber into which they bad crowded themselves. But they did 
not appear to mind much, all the pent-up speech suppressed 
by the storm had now broken loose, and there was a con- 
fused and high-surging babblement about funera)] expenses 

arrears of rent—the sale of stock—the intentions of the 
factor—and what not; all of them talking at once, and at 
cross - purposes; contradictiog, asseverating, with renewed 
striking of matches and sucking of difficult pipes. Indeed, 
so vehement and vociferous was the hubbub that when a 
timid-looking young lass of about fourteen came along, 
bearing before her a shovelful of burning peats, she could 
hardly win attention, until one of them called out 

‘Make way for the lass there! Come in, Isabel. And 
where is your mother and the whiskey?” 

‘My mother is not so well to-day,” the girl replied, as 
she put the peats in the grate 

But you can get us the whiskey ?” was the instant and 
anxious inquiry 

** Oh, yes, indeed.” 

‘*‘Then make haste and bring it to us, for there is more 
warmth in a glass of whiskey than in all the peats in the 
island.” 

‘* And have you any oatcake in the house?” asked another. 

‘No, there is no oateake in the house,” the lass made 
answer, ‘‘It is at this very moment that my grandmother 
is baking.” 

She left the room, and shortly returned with a tray on 
which were ranged a number of thick tumblers and mea- 
sures, the latter filled with a dull straw-colored fluid; where- 
upop each man apportioned his own and paid for the same. 
There was no drinking of healths, for they had come away 
from a solemn occasion; but this additional stimulant, fol- 
lowing previous and liberal potations, awoke a fresh en- 
thusiasm of eager speech—about pasture land and arable, 
the Crofters’ Commission, the price of calves, and similar 
things, And perhaps it was to rebuke them that Lauchlan 
MacIntyre the shoemaker, a tall gaunt man of melancholy 
mien, pushed his way through and placed his fist on the 
table, the better to steady himself. 

‘‘ A shame it is,” he said, in Gaelic that might have been 
fluent if it had not been interrupted by apprehensions of 
hiccough—‘‘a shame it is that we should be talking of 
such worldly matters. Ay, ay, indeed, when we should be 
mourning with our Whe ir Boom —as Rachel—mourn- 
ing, and refusing to be comforted. It is this day that my 
heart is sore for Donald Maclean—that has seen the last of 
his family put — from him into the earth. A fine lass 
she was—ay, ay, indeed, not a handsomer in these islands— 
and a handy and a useful creature about the croft; but we 
are as the grass that perisheth and the flower that withereth ; 
and Donald—Donald will be a sorrowful man—when he 
finds himself among the folk of Duntroone—so that the say- 
ing will be fulfilled that was written: ‘ Sad is—the lowing— 
of a cow—on a strange pasture '-—” 

He tilted forward, but he did not fall; for a powerful pair 
of bands had got hold of him by the shoulders, and he was 
dragged away from the table, and thrown unceremoniously 
into a corner, The elderly shepherd who had thus inter- 
fered, and who was about the only one of them with any 
remaining pretensions to sobriety, now addressed him wit 
bitter scorn: 

“ Yes, you are the fine man to have your wits and judg: 
ment in such a state. You do not know that it is Donald 
Maclean that we have been burying; you do not know that 
his daughter is alive and well, and waiting for us outside in 
the cart; you do not know it is she who is going to Dun- 
troone. And you are the fine man to have the charge of 
her; sure Tam you will be in a drunken sleep as soon as you 
get on board the’steamer—” 

** Let be-—let be,” said Lauchlan, fumbling in his pocket 
for his pipe. “Iam not for quarrelling. I am a peaceable 
man. Duncan, have you a match?” 

‘‘A match!” exclaimed the other, with disdain. ‘Is it 
nothing you can think of but whiskey and tobacco?” 


said he, ‘‘ or a piece 
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** Whiskey?” repeated Lauchlan, with an alert- 
ness. ‘* Well, now, it is your head that has the sense 
in it, Duncan, sometimes—and that is the Bible's truth. 
And I say what you say; another good glass of whiskey 
will do us no harm, since we have to walk across the island 
to Kilree. Oh, re do not fear; I will look after the young 
Jass and her father; I will take them safely to Duntroone. 
Have you a match, Duncan?” 

The older man did not answer. 

“It is I that must ~, Ay: get a glass of milk for Barbara,” 
he said to himself, as he moved away, “if there is no oat- 
cake in the house.” 

But meanwhile Lauchlan—Long Lauchlan the shoemaker 
he was called in Duntroone on the mainland—Lauchie, while 
fumbling about for his pipe, had come upon a Jew’s-harp ; 
and this was a new inspiration. With heroic endeavor he 
struggled to his feet ; he balanced himself; he placed the 
instrument to his lips, and began to pay. in a thin, quaver- 
ing strain, ** Lord Lovat’s Lament.” Nay, he affected to give 
himself something of the airs of a piper; in the limited space 
at his command, he paced backward and forward with 
slow and solemn steps; there was an inward look on his 
face, as if he was forgetful, or disdainful, of these vain 
roistérers. Moreover, there was a kind of nebulous gran- 
deur about the tall and melancholy figure ; for since ever the 
peats bad been put in the grate, the wind had been steadily 
blowing down the chimney, and now the apartment was 
thick with smoke — peat-smoke and tobacco-smoke com- 
bined ; so that the performer, with his slow funereal steps of 
about three inches in length, was as the dark ghost of a 
piper, moving to and fro unheeded and apart. And he 
might very well have been left to his harmiess diversion; 
but that was not to be. In spite of the din, the tremulous, 
wiry sound of the Jew’s-harp had caught the ear of a huge 
red-bearded drover from Mull who was on the other side of 
the table; and fur some reason or other be became irritated. 

“You there, Long Lauchlan,” he called, ‘‘ why do you 
play that foolish thing? If the Free Church will not let you 
play the pipes, a man who is a man at all would refuse to 
play on any instrument! It is the great piper you are—with 
a child’s toy at your mouth!” 

The piper — or harper, rather — paused, advanced to the 
table, steadied himself, and fixed his gaze on bis enemy. 

‘* What—is it you say—about the Free Church?” he de- 
manded, with his small black eyes beginning to glitter. 

“ This it is I am saying,” responded the big red-bearded 
giant, with his brows lowering ominously, ‘‘that when the 
Free Church will be for putting down the pipes throughout 
the islands, then the man is not « man, but a dog every inch 
of him, who will give up the pipes and take in the place of 
the pipes what is allowed him, and that is the low, pitiful, 
vile toy instrument = have there.” 

‘Then you are a liar,” said the shoemaker, with decision. 

‘‘T am a liar?” repeated the other, in an access of fury. 

*‘ But you are worse, for you are a son of the devil and a 
liar besides—and I will smash your wretched Free Church 
toy!” 
He made a sudden snatch across the table, caught the 
Jew’'s-harp out of the shoemaker’s hand, and dashed it on 
the floor, dancing on it with his heavy-nailed boots. Then 
the tumult began! The shoemaker would get round the ta- 
ble. His friends held him back. He broke away, with 
imprecations, and howls of rage. The drover—Red Mur- 
doch—equally frantic, was desperately striving to dispossess 
himself of those who clung to him or who bravely interposed 
themselves between the two combatants; while random 
blows on both sides did nothing worse, so far, than beat 
the air. But what portended evil was that the angry pas- 
sions thus aroused showed a tendency to become general. 
There were excited cries and remonstrances—the invariable 
prelude of a faction fight. .And then, as it chanced, by 
some accidental swaying of the crowd, the table went over 
—went over with a breenge fit to wake the dead: the tray, 
the glasses, the measures, the unn water-bottle, hurl- 
ing themselves into the little black fireplace. 

fe was in the midst of all this indescribable uproar that a 
new figure suddenly appeared on the scene—an old woman 
with unkempt sil ver-white Jocks and visage of terrible im- 
port. She came in quickly; she was armed with the rolling- 
pin she bad been using at the bake-board; and with some 
strange sort of instinct she seemed to make straight for the 
two chief offenders. 

‘*What is this, now,” she exclaimed, in shrill Gaelic, ‘‘ what 
is this going on, and my daughter lying ill! Out with you, 
- drunken savages! Out of the house with you, you 

heathen crew |—ay, every one of you !—out of the house with 

you—out !—out!—” And these panting ejaculations were 
accompanied w strokes so energetic and unexpected that a 
universal bewilderme:.t and confusion sng revailed. 
No man's person, nor any part of it, however inferior, was 
safe from this merciless weapon; though it was mainly on 
the Mull drover and on the astonished shoemaker that her 
valiant belaboring fell. 

‘*In the name of God, woman, have peace !” cried one of 
them. 

But there was no peace—there was war—war implacable 
and ferocious—war that ended in a decisive victory; for in 
an incredibly short space of time she had driven forth the 
whole invertebrate crowd of them, and slammed to the outer 
door. They found themselves in the rain, they hardly knew 
how or why. They regarded each other, as if something had 
occurred that they were trying to recollect. ‘Then their eyes 
fell upon the cart. The young lass was still patiently wait- 
ing there, the thick blue-green shaw! not entirely confining 
the tags of raven-black hair that had been loosened by the 
storm. And then Duncan the shepherd—choosing to ignore 
this wild thing that had _ rong ag discreetly : 

“We'd better be getting,on lads. It would ‘ve a great 
pity if we were to a the Sanda.” 

hey now followed the road that cut across the island ; 
and a dismal road it was—leading through sombre wastes 
of swampy peat-moss and half-frozen tarns ; with rarely a 
symptom of life anywhere, except the occasional clanging- 
by overhead of a string of wild-swans on their way to the 
western seas. But at any rate the rain had stopped ; and 
the wind, instead of being dead ahead, was now on their 
quarter, as a sailor might say; so that they made very good 
p Lauchie the shoemaker clinging on to the tail end 
of the cart, and talking to himself the while. 

As the day waned, of a sudden they encountered the 
stran sound—a long-protracted wail that rose and fell, 
as if it were some spirit of the dusk in immeasurable pain. 
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*‘May the Good Being save us, but what is that?” was 


_the pious ejaculation of one of the com 


pany. 

Lauchie, holding on to the cart, and still talking to him- 
self, laughed and chuckled. 

“Oh, you are the clever boys, and no mistake !” he said, 
without looking at them. ‘‘ You are the clever oaes, that 
would squeeze paraffine oil out of the peat, and you would 
make your own sheep-dip, and you would wriie to the Queen 
complaining of the Commission and the reuts. And yet you 
do not know the new steam-whistle—you have never heard 
the siren steam-whistle before—and the Sanda has given 
you a splendid fright !|—” 

“*The Sanda!” exclaimed a neighbor, in dismay, and in- 
advertently he reiapsed into English. ‘‘Is she unr ?” 

** Ay, she’s unn,” responded Lauchie, giggling to himself, 
‘‘and very soon she'll be off again, and we'll hef to tek 
Barbara Maclean ahl the weh back to Knockalanish.” 

But this dire threat stimulated them ; they pushed ahead, 
and urged on the ancient animul in the shafis; and erelon 
they came in sight of the eastern shore« of the island—wi 
the strip of cotiages called Kilree—the bay—the rude quay 
and landing-slip—and, lying some few bundred yards out, a 
stumpy one-funnelled steamer that was again sending forth 
its alarming call. And was not yonder the last boat already 
left? They waved their plaids; they whistled ; some of 
them ran—and one of them fell, and picked himself up 
again. The end of it was that the horse and cart were 
stopped at the top of the beach ; the young lass was helped 
to descend ; the foremost two or three of the company, 
hurrying along, had become possessed of a host lying by 
the slip; and when Barbara Maclean and her modest bundle 
had been deposited in the stern, the promiscuous crew un- 
loosed the painter, shoved off the bow, plunged their oars 
into the water, and proceeded to pull away with « desperate 
resolution to overtake the departing steamer. 

They pulled and they pulled and they pulled; and they 
were men of strength and sinew; the oars creaked and 
groaned in the thole-pins. They tugged and they strained 
and they splashed—heads down and teeth clinched; they 
put their shoulders into the work with a will; they would 
have cheered but that they dared not waste their breath ; 
and again came a long howl from the Sanda to encourage 
them—doubtless she had perceived them through the gath- 
ering dusk, and might be disposed to grant them a few mo- 
ments of grace. 

But at this moment an appalling thing occurred. Long 
Lauchie the shoemaker, who had roused himself from his 
placid acquiescence of the last hour or two, and was now 
madly and heroically pulling stroke, chanced to raise his 
head—and behold there was some phantasmal object cop 
fronting his bleared eyes! 

** Aw, God,” he cried, terror-stricken, ‘‘ we have pulled the 
quay away witb us!” 

For there, undoubtedly, was the landing-slip, not a dozen 
yards off! And the beach, and the cottages—just above— 
were these also phantoms in the twilight? Surely they 
could not have hauled the whole island after them out into 
the deep? 

Then came one running down to the shore, gesticulating, 
shouting: 

‘There's a line astern! 
Throw off the line!” 

And at last it dawned upon Lauchie’s dimly rotating brain 
that this boat must have been moored both fore and aft 
eg the slip—that they had only released the painter at 
the bow—and that all their frantic pulling had gone for 
nothing ; in point of fact, they had not moved a yard beyond 
the length of this still attaching line. So blindly-and me 
chanically he undid the rope from the iron ring and cast it 
into the water ; then he resumed his place and his strenuous 
work—this time with considerabiy less weight dragging be- 
hind. And in due course they reached the steamer; the 
young lass, Long Lauchie, and Red Murdoch from Mull got 
on board; the others returned with the boat to the shore. 
And thus it was that Barbara Maclean left her native island 
to seek « home among her relatives in Duntroone. 


The boat's tied astern, man! 


Cuaprer II. 
A POOR STUDENT. 


Tue annt of this Barbara Maclean kept a tobacconist’s shop 
in Campbell Street, which is the main thoroughfare in the 
small sea-side town of Duntroone ; and one evening Mrs. 
Maclean and her daughter Jess were seated in the parlor 
behind the shop, from which, through a window in the inter- 
vening door, they could observe when uny customer entered. 
Mrs. Maclean was a spruce and trim little body, fresi:-com- 
plexioned, gray-haired, and bright and alert of look; her 
daughter Jessie—or Jess, as she was called by her intimates 
—was a young woman of about twenty, flaxen-haired and 
freckled, of pleasant features and expression, and with gray 
ores, ordinarily tranquil and kindly, that could on occasion 
show themselves merry and humorous enough, not to say 
malicious. For the rest, this was quite a snug and cheerful 
apartment on so cold a night; a brisk coal fire was burning 
in the grate; a kettle simmered on the hob; and there were 
tea things on the table. 

‘* Ay,” said the litle Highland widow, as she continued 
busy with her knitting-needles, ‘‘ it’s a sad thing for a young 
Jass tobe left dissolute in the world—” 

‘* Desolate, mother!” Jess said, impatiently, for her mo- 
ther’s happy carelessness of speech was at times a source of 
considerable embarrassment when neighbors were alou'. 

“Ay, jist that,” the widow said, contentedly; ‘it’s a sad 
thing for a young lass to be left dissolute. But it’s no so 
bad when she has friends to turn to; and I'm sure when 
Barbara Maclean comes to us, there will not be a penny- 
worth of dging in her welcome. No, no, my sister and 
me we had our quarrels in the old days; but my sister’s lass 
will not want for a shelter while I have four walls round me 
and a fire to warm my hands. And I would not wonder if 
she took kindly to the ways of living here. She'll find a 
difference between Knockalanish and Duntroone, in the 
a the housing. For well you know, Jess, it’s not 
= t's given to the over-praising of creature discom- 
‘orta—" 

** Creature comforts, mother!” 

“Ay, jist that. Still, at the same time, I like what is 
Christian ; and I say that having cattle and human beings 
under the same roof is not Christian. It may be very healthy; 
but it is not Christian. And never will | forget the fort- 
night I spent at Knockalanish when my sister was in her 
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last illness ; the damp and the cold ; the soaked through 
See core, ta aewer ek aes and milk; 
the breathing of the cows in the night. For of course 
my sister had the ben ;* and the rest of us we had to put up 
hs what beds cad screens we could ; 

to hear the tic 


z 


night I.was lying awake, fearin of the 


and night after . 


death-watch, or the howling of a , and it was the breath. _ 


ing of the cows you could hear, not so far away. Ay, 
And Donald Maclean be was never the good manager, por 
my poor sister either, but after her death he lost heart alto- 
gether, and how he was getting the rent, or whether tiere 


was more and more of debt, no one could tell; only this 1 . 


am sure of, that when his daughter Barbara comes to us she 
will not bring with her anything more than what she stands 
up in—” 

Mat this moment some one entered the shop, and Jess hur- 
ried away to attend. It was a clerkly-looking youth, who 
wanted a brier-root pipe; and very particular he was; but 
at length he was satisfied, whereupon Jess returned to the 

rior. 

** Then there’s the lad Allan,” continued the warm-hearted 
little widow, still busy with her knitting. “‘ Well, now, I 
am glad that he sometimes looks in of an evening ; and -he is 
one the more to show to Barbara that she has come among 
her own kith and kin, though his mother married a Low- 
lander, and he has partly a Lowland name. But this is it 
now, Jess, my lass, that when he stays to supper I wish you 
would be pressing a litle more on him—yes, yes—I wish 
you would be pressing a little more on him—” 

Jessie Maclean's fair face flushed somewhat. 

** Allan Henderson is very proud, mother,” she said. “ And 
if he suspected anything he would never come back.” 

* Pride and an empty stomach,” said the small dame, sen- 
tentiously, ‘‘are not even cousins twenty times removed. 
Starvation is the worst of training for any one, I do not 
care who he is; and the young man is foolish who refuses 
when there is plenty before him on the table. But I have 
heard of Allan and his ways; oh, yes, indeed; both his 
father and his mother have told me; that when he was at 
the College at Glasgow he was costing them nothing—well, 
next to nothing beyond the fees for the classes, and the 
books, and a lodging; and now he is paying back, and pay- 
ing back, though they are not asking for anything, and the 
post-offus keeping them very comfortable now, and I dare 
say he has paid them far more than ever they lent him. 
Besides,” she went on, “ it’s a poor trade the school-master- 
ing. It’s very little the School Board give him, after his 
hard work at the classes. And my heart is sore to see a 
young man going about at this time of the year without an 
overcoat—when it’s I myself would gladly buy him one— 
and shad should he not take it as a present from his mother’s 
cousin—” 

The flush on the girl’s face had deepened ; she turned to 
trim the fire by way of hiding her vexation. 

“You could not do that, mother!” she exclaimed, in alow 
voice. ‘“‘ You would not insult him?—and turn him away 
from the house?—when he bas not too many friends. And 
as for school-mastering,” she continued, raising her head, 
and at times speaking with an involuntary tremor of pride 
in her tones, “ he may not be always ” school-master, though 
there are many school-masters that are great and famous 
men, at the large schools throughout the country. But if 
Allan is only a poor schoo!-master at present, it will not be 
always so, you may take my word for that. Of course he 
has not told me his plans and his hopes—why should he? I 
think he is too shy to tell them to any one; but I can see 
what he is; 1 can see what there is in Bey and I know this, 
mother, that many a long day hence you and I will be won- 
dering that the Allan Henderson they are all talking of in 
London used to come into our parlor in Duntroovne and 
smoke his pipe of an evening. It may be a long time yet; 
but it will be a great day for us—even if he has no recollec- 
tion of us; and you'll bear me out, mother, that 1 prophesied 
it—” Some slight noise arrested her attention, and she 
looked. ‘ Mercy. on us, here’s Allan himself!” she ejacu- 
lated, in an undertone; and therewith she rose to open the 
door for him—the color not yet quite gone from her face. 

He was a tall young man of about three or four and 
twenty, his figure slim and spare but well knit, his head 
bent forward slightly, his features distinctly ascetic, yet 
with plenty of firmness about the lines of his mouth, his 
forehead square and capable, and showing a premature line 
or two, no doubt the result of hard and perhaps injudicious 
study. But it was his eyes that chiefly claimed attention: 
large, soft brown eyes, that were usually contemplative and 
absent, but that could become whoa & penetrating when 
his attention was challenged. It was a conventration, in 
obedience to any such summons, that appeared to demand 
some brief effort; but his perceptions, once aroused, were 
swift; he seemed instantly to divine whether this person or 
this utterance was worth heeding, or to be turned away 
from with indifference and contempt. Jess used laughingly 
to say to him, when she was grown spiteful: 

“Poor Allan, the matter with him is that there’s a cloud 
betwixt him and all the world around him; and when you 
think he is looking over to Lismore, or to Morven, or King- 
airloch, it’s the cloud he’s stdring at, and the grand things 
he sees there—Roman battles, and such like, I suppose. And 
some day he will be staring at the fine things before him, 
and he’ll step over the end of the quay, and that will be the 
last of poor Allan!” And she would continue her flouting: 
“Going on for four-and-twenty, and as big a baby as ever 
he was in his childhood! He has not got accustomed to 
anything! Everything is new to him— and everything 
wonderful—if he comes on a foxglove growing in the 
woods—or watches a young foal following its mother—or 
he'll pick up a shell from the shore, and that’s quite enough 
to stare at and wonder at too! And what he gets to laugh 
at passes me! — he'll burst out laughing when there was 
no amusement intended at all, and that is not pleasant to 
people’s feelings; or again, when the young folk are a little 
merry, and mocking at each other, he will sit as glum as if 
he was looking at his own funeral going by. Temper?— 
temper, indeed!—he is the worst-tempered young man in 
Duntroone!” 

Yet the visitor who now came in did not look as if he had 
an evil temper; rather he seemed diffident as he took the 
ann Pat the widow oor 2 ty gg ror : a 

“I was passing,” said he, way of apology, ‘‘an 
thought 1 weGha seth in to ask if you had heard of your 
niece. Do you know if ihe Sanda was able to call at Kilree? 
—the weather has been bad out there.” 

“ Well, it’s little I am likely to hear,” responded the 
widow, ‘‘until Barbara and Lauchlan MacIntyre walk 
straight into the shop, or come knocking at the door of the 
house; though maybe some one will run up from the qua 
to tell us when the Sanda shows round the point. There’s 

* The inner apartment of the house. 
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Tobermory, to be sure, and they might have telegraphed 
from Tobermory; but dear me, what does that lass 
understand about the telegraph? and pearl oy hors 
lan would be amongst his friends. And yet I was caution- 
ing him, too. ‘Lauchie,’ 1 was saying to him, ‘ this time at 
least it is absolutely comparative that you keep a hold on 
yourself, and behave rself at the funeral,and in 

away the lass.’ he was saying. ‘ Yes, yes, mistress, 
again and again. But I have had experience of Lauchie, 
that he is a good enough man and a sensible man until the 
whiskey gets over him; and when he begins laughing, then 
it’s a you need not try to talk any more to him; and 
afterwards, when he comes out of it and is sober n, oh, 
the poor, down-hearted crayture that he is!—as if he had 
committed every sin in the Catalogue—” 

‘“You mean the Decalogue, mother!” Jess remonstrated. 

‘Ay; sometimes they say the one and sometimes the 
other,” the widow went on, with blithe effrontery. ‘‘ But 
I’m thinking the Sanda should be in erelong now; and 
there’s a bit supper waiting over the way; aud it would be 
very agreeable to us, Allan, if you would step across with us, 
when the shop is shut, and take your place at the table, to 
show Barbara that she has come amongst several friends—” 

But he seemed to shrink back from this pro : 

** No, no, thanks to you all thesame,” he said—and he had 
a grave, gentle, impressive voice, that Jess listened to as if 
every word were of value. ‘‘ Wien 2 girl comes to a new 
home in this way, surely she would rather be with her own 
people, and have no half-stran ‘ers to meet. Afterwards 
there will be plenty of time for het to make acquaintances.” 

“ And it is very ill dove of you, Allan Henderson,” said 
the little widow, boldly and indignautly, “to speak of your- 
self as a stranger, or half-stranger,in my house. Perhaps 
these are the ways they have at the Coljege; but I am not 
understanding such ways. Jess, she must be forever mak- 
ing excuses ; and it’s this one’s pride, and that one’s pride ; 
but I am not understanding such pride when there is the 
family relationship between us, Oh, yes, every one has heard 
of the old saying about the Macleans and their pride und 
their poverty: ‘ Though I am poor, I am well born; God be 
thanked, Iam a Maclean!’ But where is the place for such 
things between cousins? And when you know very well, 
Allan, that over the way, and every night in the week, there 
is a place at the table for you, and Jessie and me — 
by ourselves, ped es you alone in your lodgings, anc 
maybe without a fire, too—for I have heard of such things 
with young men eager to get on in the world—well, then, it 
may be the College manners for you to stay away, but it is 
not good Highland manners. And that is the truth I am 
telling you at last.” 

Jess Maclean looked apprehensive and troubled ; but the 
young man iook all this in good part. 

“ One is not always one’s own master,” he answered, qui- 
etly. ‘‘I can only give you my best thanks for so kindly 
asking me. And I am sure you know another old saying: 
‘If a man cannot get to his country, it is a good thing to be 
in 7 of it.’” 

* Will you not light your pipe now, Allan?” Jess put in 
skilfully—to get away from a ticklish subject. 

But at this suggestion, Mrs. Maclean, wie had been re- 
garding the young man (perhaps with some little compunc- 
tion, for she was not accustomed to scold) quickly rose from 
her seat and left the room, disappearing into the frout shop, 
and evidently bent on some errand. 

“I hope you are not vexed with my mother, Allan,” said 
Jess, at once. 

**Oh, no, indeed,” he made answer. ‘‘ Every one knows 
that she is the kindest of women. And When your cousin 
comes from the islands she will soon find that she is in a 
friendly home.” 

Presently Mrs. Maclean reappeared, bringing with her an 
unopened tin canister. 


“This is a new mixture, Allan,” said she, as she placed, 


the box before the young man, ‘‘that has been sent me from 
Glasgow, end I would be glad if you would take the canister 
home with you, and try the mixture, and tell me your opin- 
ion, so that I could be advising my customers when they 
come in. Will you put it in your pocket, or will I send 
Christina along with it to you in the morning?” 

Jess looked swiftly and in alarm from one to the other of 
them. But if his stubborn Scotch independence prompted 
him to refuse the gift, the Highland blood that also flowed 
in his veins forbade that the refusal should be in any way 
discourteous. He hesitated for a second—to find some ex- 
cuse; and there was some color of embarrassment visible on 
his forehead. 

“Tam very much obliged to you, Mrs. Maclean,” said he, 
after this involuntary pause. ‘‘ But—but I have been think- 
ing of giving up my pipe altogether.” 

And now the anxiety of the younger woman gave place to 
an infinite distress and pity; was he—simply because he had 
been driven into a corner, and found himself unable to re- 
fuse in any other manner this proffered kinduess—was he 
going to deprive himself of the chief, perbaps the only, com- 
fort of a poor and solitary student? 

But at this moment her attention was distracted. Some 
one entered the shop, and approached the dividing door; 
and a glance through the half-curtained pane told her who 
this was—this was Mr. Peter McFadyen, coal merchant and 
town councillor. . She rose.to receive the new visitor; but 
she did so with impatient anger in her heart; for she knew 
that now in a very few minutes the proud and contemptu- 
ous Allan would be on his homeward way. 

(ro we oonTINUED.) 


THE HASTY WORD. 


'q\O think before you speak is so wise an axiom that one 

would hardly think it needful to emphasize it by repe- 
tition. And yet in how many cases the hasty temper flashes 
out in the hasty word, and the latter does its work with 
the precision and the pain of the swift stiletto! Singularly 
enough, the hasty word oftenest wounds those who love one 
another dearly, and the very closeness of their intimacy af- 
fords them opportunity for the sudden thrust. We know 
the weak points in the armor of our kinsman and our friend; 
we are aware of his caprices, and ordinarily are tender and 
compassionate even of his vanities and his small fancies 
and whims; but there dawns a day when it is written in the 
book of fate that we shall be as cruel as we are loving. 
We are cold, or tired, or hungry. We are anxious over un- 
paid bills, or our expected letters have not arrived, or one 
of the children is ailing, and we dread the outcome of the 
malady. So politeness fails us, fortitude is vanquished, phi- 
losophy is in abeyance, and we say that which we repent in 
sackcloth and ashes. But though the hasty word may be 
forgiven, it is not at once forgotten. It ko flawed the 
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Tue finest collection of tapestries in this country. is own- 
ed by Mr. Charles Ffoulke, formerly of Philadelphia, but 


now a winter resident of Washington. Fifteen or twent 
magnificent tapestries are bung at a time around the wale 
of his large ballroom, and Mr. Ffoulke has such stores of 
tapestry treasures that they are changed several times each 
season to give all a chance to be displayed. Mr. Ffoulke’s 
forth-coming work on these fabrics of highest art will be 
the sta English work, as nearly all books now availa- 
ble on that subject are in French. 

—Mrs. Lew. Wallace one of the most unique 
and valuable 2 -ohnay, ba in the country in a lump of 
roug’. turquoise, larger than a clinched hand, and weighing 
over three pounds. This splendid specimen came from the 
Cerillos turquoise mines, near Santa Fe, New Mexico. The 
Cerillos mines were worked centuries ago—before the Span- 
iards came to the country—and Indians far and near pr 
the blue stones they got from the natives working the veins. 
The mines are now owned by New York jewellers, and 
many stones cut from Cerillos deposits equal the finest Per- 
sian turquoise, and are superior to the Egyptian stones. 

—Mrs. Philip Sheridan is almost the only widow of a 
great public man who absolutely declined purses, funds, and 
any such testimonials after his death, and resolutely opposed 
all offers from military societies and others who wished to 
erect his tombstone. She wished no other provision than 
that General Sheridan had himscif made for his family, 
and erecting a monument over his remains was the last that 
she could do for him—too precious a duty for her to assiga it 
to any one else. Mrs. Sheridan’s children—three daughters 
and a manly little Philip Sheridan, Jun., are coming up rap- 
idly, and young as she still looks herself, Mrs. Sheridan will 
introduce lier eldest daughter to society in a few seasons. 

—The present officers of the Colonial Dames of the State 
of New York, a branch of the National Society of the Colo- 
nial Dames of America, are Mrs. Howard Townsend, presi- 
dent ; Mrs. Robert E. Livingston and Mrs. Pierre Van Court- 
landt, vice-presidents ; Mrs. Benjamin Silliman Church, re- 
cording secretary; Miss Katherine E. Turnbull, corre- 
spondin a secretary; Miss Maria Duane Bleecker Miller, trea- 
surer; Miss. Katherine R. Wolcott, registrar; Miss Ruth 
Laurence, historian; Mrs. Hamilton R. Fairfax, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Rhinelander, Mrs. 8. E. Johnson Hudson, Mrs. William 
Bedloe Beekman, Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, Miss Annie Nicoll, and 
Mrs. 8. Van Rensselaer Townsend, the Board of Managers. 

—The officers of the National Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America are, ident, Mrs. G. Dawson Coleman, 
of Philadelphia; first vice-president, Mrs. Beverly Kennon, 
of Washington ; second vice - president, Mrs. Henry G. 
Banning, of Wilmington, Delaware; secretary, Miss Mary 
Dickinson, of Trenton, New mg 4 assistant secretary, 
Mrs. Cleavelund Hilson, of Trenton, New Jersey ; treasurer, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Byrd Nicholas, of Trenton, New Jersey ; re- 
gistrar, Miss Katherine Paul Shippen, of Philadelphia. 

—The New York Kindergarten Society now has its own 
headquarters in room No, 105 of the Charities Building, 
Twenty-second Street and Fourth Avenue. 

—The delegates and alternates chosen to represent the 
New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution at the Continental Congress to be held in Wash- 
ington on the 22d of February are Miss Mary Van Buren 
Vanderpoel, Mrs. Donald McLean, Mrs. Schuyler Hamilton, 
Mrs. A. G. Mills (delegates), Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, Miss Emma 
Goble Lathrop, Mrs. J. Heron Crossman, Mrs. John Rus- 
sell Young (alternates). The Continental Congress, conven- 
ing annually on the same day and at the same place, is a 
unique feature of the Revolutionary Society, and a power- 
ful factor in its growth and influence. 

—Fashionable interest in a picture is not always as judi- 
cious, from the stand-point of technical art, as it has been in 
the case of the charming ‘‘ St. Cecilia,” by the Scandinavian 
artist G. Naujok, which was reproduced for the benefit of 
the readers of Harprer’s Bazar in our issue of December 
23d. Mr. Naujok, who is associated with Koenigsberg and 
Berlin exhibitions, is relatively a young man, and was hard- 
ly known outside of some circles of picture-dealers prior to 
the completion of this work, which has given him general 
fame. The treatment of the —- immediately suggests 
the familiar ‘‘ St. Cecilia” of Carlo Dolce, but not with un- 
ag mae likeness to that classic of the Dresden Gallery. 

r. Naujok’s work was published in the Bazar by permis- 
sion of the Beriin Photographic Company, but the proper 
credit was inadvertently omitted. 

—At St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, 407 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, there was a happy time on Friday af- 
terunoon, December 29th, when the children’s tree was Hehe 
ed. In this hospital there is a cot endowed several years 
ago by the readers of HarPER’s Youne Prop.e, and always 
occupied by a little invalid. 

—Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, whose ‘‘ Coffee and. Repar- 
tee” has given pleasure to a host of readers since its originul 
appearance in the Bazar, enjoys the novel distinction of 
having introduced a new feature into social life in the me- 
tropolis. ‘‘ Idiot” luncheons are "aque in honor of his 
whimsical hero, and the dainty little volume in *‘ Harper's 
Black and White Series” figures on these occasions as a 
favor beside each lady’s plate, 

—There are said to be in England 120,000 barmaids of 
licensed public-houses whose hours of work average from 
fifteen to eighteen on week-days, and from seven to nine 
on Sundays, with only one Sunday off per month. English 
agitators of the woman question are discussing some way to 
improve the condition of these overworked young women. 

—Monsignor Satolli, the Pope’s duabeinadon to this coun- 
try, bas taken one of the historic houses of Washington— 
the former home of Associate Justice Bradley, of 8u- 

reme Court, in a trio of houses that have sheltered the 

amilies of Stephen A. Douglas, General Grant, and General 
Sherman, The papal weg was much féted socially by 
the faithful last season, and the keen Italian face will be a 
distin guished one in capital drawing-rooms for many seasons 
now. All presented to him courtesy and kiss the ring, as to 
‘ cardinal, and at dinners he is given precedence over all 
secular dignitaries. 
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of stone proud records of the important réle played by the divine 
art in the civilization of , where good music had prevailed 
for ten thousand years in ’s time, according to that pees. 
opher’s statemeot. Music was taught by the priests the 
temples, and the education, spiritual and intellectual, of no young 
person was complete without thorough training in the art. 

Wherever we follow its history we find music associated with 
religious worship. Indeed, music and religion pass like twin 
spirits, hand in hand, through the ages. The purest, mostexalted 
exponent of religion is music, while in religion music ever finds 
an inexhaustible source of inspiration. 

There can be no nobler utterance for the sacred aspirations of 
our innermost being than we find in music. Words, however 
glowing and impassioned, seem cold and hollow when com 
with tones, in their manifold and marvellous combinations. 
Where words fail, music, with its magic power, serves to give 
Vent to the struggles, disappointments, triumphs, sorrows, and 
joys of humanity. 

M.asie, then, may be proclaimed the most perfect existing mirror 
of tie spiritual and emotional life of mankind, and the earnest 
thinker He ows to notice that the ancients fully recognize how 
much the divine art owes to woman. 


BARGAINS. 


4 Ly the average woman the bargain counter presents a very 

great attraction, almost a temptation. Here is an article of 
use or beauty marked down a few cents, or it may be a few dollars, 
below its usual price. The matron, intent on a shopping expedi- 
tion, has canebiliy made out her list, and fancies that she knows 
precisely what she wants. Her lack of the thing which is on 
sale ‘‘at a barguin” has not been manifest to her mind, but the 
sight of it, displayed in all its cheapness, fires her imagination. 
It is a divan, one-third less in cost than the divan she has been 
intending to set in a special corner of her drawing-room. She 
purchases it at a bargain, and sends it home triumphantly, for- 
getting that the spreads and the pillows it will require to make it 
complete will bring it to a point far beyond the original cost, 
and beyond the modest sum she had set aside to cover the entire 
outlay for this article. 

This is only one case among many. A bargain in its first 
estate may be cheap, but in its last it is generally dear. The ex- 
ception is when bargains are bought, not on impulse but of set 

urpose, as, for instance, when a woman buys clothing for her 

amily at the turn of the season. It is surprising what a differ- 

ence in cost there is sometimes found in the same grade of goods, 
the difference being in the fact that the merchant does not wish 
to carry his stock over from one season to another. 

But this is not strict bargain-buying. It is merely purchasin 
with forethought, and belongs in the category with the thrift 
that saves for a rainy day. 


A FUR-TRIMMED PARIS GOWN. 


PARIS GOWNS. 


4 be ~ fashionable French afiernoon dress of which an il- 

lustration is given is of faced cloth of a delicate shade 
of rose-color. The corsage is topped by a bertha which 
comes forward to form revers, the whole being embroidered 
with silks of darker rose shades than that of the cloth, and 
edged with black marten fur. At the end of the corsage are 
added long basques deepening in points in front, and richly 
embroidered and bordered with fur. A plastron and collar 
of cloth and the close lower sleeves have similar garniture. 
As the basque is cut in tabs a corresponding trimming of 
tabs is around the skirt, increasing in height as they ap- 
proach the back. A band of the fur at the foot completes 
this elaborate gown 

A charming tea gown, designed by Madame Josselin of 
Paris, is of exceedingly dainty materials and coloring. The 
gown.proper is deeply crinkled crépon of a pale blue shade, 
and the large satin revers of a corresponding tint are border- 
ed with fox argenté, a full fluffy fur of dark bluish-gray 
fleece. The fronts are of accordion-pleated mousseline de 
sole of a lighter shade, with collar and belt of blue satin 
ribbon. The gigot sleeves and flowing skirt are finished 
with a border of the dark fur. 


THE ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 


§ far as music may be traced through the vistas of an- 
tiquity we find ascribed to it a divine origin. The 
Hindoos of old declared their mighty god Brahma to be its 
author,and regarded his peerless consort Sarasvati as its faith "i A! ‘ 
ful guardian. She was said to have given the world the vina, n Zz 1 aie Ws 
or Hindoo lute, considered the most perfect of musical in- : / AS we 
struments, and her beloved son Nareda was noted for hand- F pf moteiee > Fagh ' Solana 
ling it in a manner to entrance the wondering listener. sine 
The Egyptians looked upon their ideal god Osiris as the 
patron deity of song, and upon his spouse, the sublime and 
benevolent mother Toisas the author of their sacred melodies. iF — : SS 
The Greek philosopher Plato states that the songs of Egypt = # Jo FER % 
were of a nature to exalt and ennoble mankind, and could oy 
only havé emanated from gods or godlike beings. 
On the banks of the Nile histery has carved in characters A FRENCH TEA GOWN. 
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SIA CUPS. OF CHOCOLATE.” 


A Piece of Gossip in One Act. 


CHARACTERS: 
Miss Apetine von Linpau, a German girl. 
Miss Manton Lex, a transplanted Southern girl. 
Mies Dororny Gaeen, a New- Englander. 
Miss Iiester Braoon, a Bostonian 
Mise Beaterx van Kontianpt, a New-Yorker. 
Mise Jeannetre Durann, a French girl. 
Scene: A New England. 
spring. 
A large sitting-room luxuriously and tastefully furnished. 
Bow-window at the back of the stage, with window-seat, in 
Sront of which stands a small work-table ; on latter are paper, 
pen, and ink. To the left of the window, in the corner, is a 
piano lamp ; to the right of the window, in the corner, is a 
sofa. To the left, in the centre of the wall, is a fireplace ; 
opposite it, to the right, isa door. In the middle of the room 
stands a large tea table, slightly to the left of which is a settee. 
A chair is in front of the jireplace. An arm-chair is in the 
left-hand corner near the audience, S-shaped settee in the 
right-hand corner near the audience. 
At rise of curtain Adeline von Lindau is alone, and busy 
arranging flowers on the tea table. 


college town in Time— Early 


Adeline. There! Now the girls can come as soon as they 
like, for I’m quite ready. What a jolly afternoon we shall 
have, and all to ourselves! Papa’s off on a business trip, 
and mamma’s spending the day over at grandmo ther’s, so I 
asked a few of the giris to drop in for a cup of chocolate. 
(Regretfully.) There’s nothing for us girls to do in a small 
college town like Hartford but drink chocolate and chat. 
(Glancing at the clock on the mantel-piece.) Why it’s nearly 
four o'clock, and not a girl here yet! (Smiles and draws a 
letter from her pocket.) Well, perhaps I shall have time to 
re-read this beloved letter once more. It all seems so ro- 
mantic. (folds letter open while talking.) Last Saturday 
we girls went to a tea given by Mrs. Draper, and Professor 
Draper presented a Mr. Lovering to us. He is certainly 
better-looking than most of the college boys, but I only 
spoke to him fora few moments. He was rather impressive, 
and seemed most anxious that I should see him act in the 
college theatricals. And ever since Saturday he has walked 
home down this street. But I never realized what a deep 
impression I had made on him till I received tAis to-day. 

[ Reads aloud. 

“My pear Miss von Linpav,—I know that I am taking 
a great liberty in writing to you thus, but how can a poor 
grubworm of a student hope to bring himself to your no- 
tice except through the cold, steely method of his pen? 
Since we met, a few days ago, your face has ever been with 
me, and I would that you could know how supremely hap- 
py I am when I catch a glimpse of you. as I pass beneath 
your window. Pardon me for stopping to gaze at you, but 

can no longer conceal my love. my deep, enduring love. 
Ah! how happy you would make me if on Wednesday 
night at the college play you would wear a rose, a single 


* Freely Englished from a Kaffecklatech of E. Schmithof, by Edith 
V. B. Matthews, 


rose, in your bosom, that I might thus know that my bold- 
ness was forgiven! If you do not grant my request, you 
may regret the consequences, for I cannot live— But 
enough of dark thoughts Yours, with undying love, 
‘*EpMUND Lovensee.” 

Oh, how lovely, and yet how terrible! (Sighs sentimen- 
tally.) If I don’t grant his request, what will he do? Of 
course he has taken a great liberty in writing toa girl whom 
he has just met, but 1 am sure he must be a poet, and poets 
are so unconventional. Poor boy! Every day now a little 
after four he comes down our street, and wher he gets near 
I can feel my heart beat. Yesterday mamma was sitting by 
me at the window, and when he looked up I must have 
grown very red, for mamma suddenly said to me, “ My dear 
child, why are you blushing so?” Fortunately a brilliant 
idea struck me, and I answered, quickly, *‘Oh dear! that 
abominable tooth of mine hurts me again.” (Glances at the 
clock.) Good gracious! it’s nearly time for him to pass. If 
only he would go by now before the girls come! I think I 
shall bow to him to-day, Usually I pretend not to see him. 
Ah, Adeline, confess it! You love him. (Peeps out of win- 
dow.) Here he comes! Quick! a book inmy hand! 

{ Seiees a book from a table, and places herself on the win- 
dow-seat, apparently absorbed in reading, then casually 
raises her head, glances out, emiles and bows to some 
one. Dorothy Green in the mean time has entered. 

Dorothy. How do you do, Adeline? (But Adeline still 
looks out and does not hear her.) (Speaking louder.) Hello, 
Adeline! Don’t you hear mef 

Adeline (starting and turning slowly). Oh—er—what is it? 
Oh, it’s you, is it? Oh dear! How you frightened me! 

Dorothy. Yes, it’s 1; but who were you so occupied in 
bowing to that you didn’t hear me come in? 

Adeline (confused). Who was I bowing to? Why—er—I 
was bowing across to our neighbor, Mrs. Montgomery. 

Dorothy (laughing). But she is out of town. 

Adeline (still more confused). I didn’t mean Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, but Mr. Montgomery; it was.a slip of the tongue. 

Dorothy (still laughing). But he’s dead! You don’t see 
ghosts, do you? 

Adeline (startled). Oh! do stop laughing. 
thing so funny in my bowing. 

Dorothy (stops laughing). Of course you don’t. So you 
bowed to Mrs. or Mr. Montgomery, and yet you know per- 
fectly well that Mr. Montgomery is dead, and that Mrs. 
Montgomery is out of town. 

Adeline (blushing and embarrassed), Oh, dear! that’s so. 
I'd forgotten:- I was awfully startled. In fact, I— 

Dorothy (seizes Adeline’s two hands and makes her face her). 
Ah, Adeline, Adeline! I can guess. 

Adeline (blushing). What? 

Dorothy (still holding Adeline). That when a girl is so 
startled because her best friend asks her whom she was bow- 
ing to, the bow was not to dead or absent neighbors, but to 
a—here, face me—young man. Ah, Adeline! how could 
you keep it from me? Haven’t we always sworn to tell 
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I don’t see any- 


each other everything, and called ourselves the Twin 
Syndicate? 

Adeline (smiling). Yes, dear; and you shall know all. (Un 
semitragical voice.) Dorothy, I—I am in love! 

Dorothy (calmly). So am I. 

Aleline (excitedly), What, you too? 

Dorothy. Yes,1 too. Why, you didn’t suppose you had 
the entire snap on Cupid & Co., did you? 

Adeline (hesitatingly). N—no,1 suppose not. (Becoming 
animated again.) But, oh! 1 am so happy! You see, I 
didn’t know that Ed—ahem! that he really loved me till to- 
day. (Sentimentally.) Nor can I now tell you his name. 

Dorothy. No? Well, never mind. (Speaking rapidly.) 
Mine passes by my window every evening at dusk. And, 
as Marion would say, he looks like a perfect gallant. 

Adeline (pensively). Mine looks like—a—a cavalier. 

Dorothy. Mine has curly hair. 

Adeline. So has mine, and dreamy blue eyes. 

Dorothy (reflecting). 1 don’t know about the dreaminess, 
but he has the dearest litiie mustache. 

Adeline. Isn’t that odd? So has mine; and raven-black 
hair, and long eyelashes, and a Grecian nose, and a fine 
figure, and (draws letter out of her pocket and holds it up) 
here is his letter. 

’ Dorothy (same business). And here is mine. Al! (Marion 
Lee and Hester Beacon enter.) Glad to see you, girls. 

Hester (rather stiff, and wearing glasses, which she takes off 
on entering). Thank you, Dorothy. I hope I find you well, 
Adeline? 

Marion (speaking slowly). How d’ye do, Adeline? And 
you too, Dorothy? 

Hester’*(without giving Dorothy time to answer). But where 
are the rest of the girls? I thought we should be the last? 

Marion (speaking slowly and dropping into a chair). Yes, I 
met Hester just as I turned the corner, and she made me 
hurry. 

Hester (interrupting). Have you heard the news yet? 

Adeline, Dorothy, and Marion, What news? 

Hester (importantly). They say that Beatrix van Kortlandt 
is engaged. 

Dorothy. What, again! And who is it this time? 

Hester. Well, she is very sensitive about being questioned, 
so I cannot ascertain if it be true; and, at any rate, you will 
hardly believe it. 

Dorothy (impatiently). Then we'll disbelieve it, but do go 
ahead and tell. 

Hester. His name—ha, ha, ha! it is realkyextfemely funny. 

Adeline. Well, go on; who is he? 

Hester. Augustus Wellington. Ha, ha, ha! 

Marion (clasping her hands). Landamassy ! 

Adeline. Augustus Wellington! Impossible! 

Hester. So they say; and he is squint-eyed. » 

Dorothy. And his bair is so red it puts the sun in the shade. 

Marion, Perhaps she is color-blind. 

Dorothy. Well, she must be mighty hard up for a hus- 
band if she takes him. 








Hester. To-morrow the engagement will doubtless be an- 
nounced in the papers. 

Marion (thoughtfully). He must be worth at least a million. 

Dorothy. Ugh! I wouldn't have him for twice that amount, 
even if he were to solemnly swear that he would die within 
a year. 

‘Hester. Well, perhaps Beatrix can rejoice, for she is not 
very handsome herself. 

Dorothy, Handsome! She's as homely as a pewter mug. 

Adeline, She certainly dresses well, but she is teo well 
aware of it 

Dorothy (with disgust). Sve is the most affected piece I've 
seen for moons. 

Hester. lt is whispered that her father is fast approaching 
bankruptcy. 

Marion. Yes; and it’s said that it’s her mother’s love of 
finery that bas ruined him 

Hester. 1 never could stand that woman! 

Adeline. She always carries her head so high. 

Dorothy. \t's light enough; there’s nothing in it. 

Marion. But she has a good deal of taste. 

Dorothy (quickly). Yes, and all of it so bad. 

Adeline (laughing). Oh! have you seen her last bonnet? 
It's made of emerald-green velvet, and trimmed with pink 
rosettes and light blue tips. Ha, ha, ha! 

Heater. Sve prides herself on being ‘‘ the first lady of the 
town.” 

Marion, She is quite old enough. Poor Beatrix! don't 
envy ber her faie. 

All. Nor do I! 

[Beatrix van Kortlandt enters. All the girls try hard to 
look as éf the last thing on earth they had been talking 
about was she. Beatrix bows to all the girls, but shakes 
hands with Adeline. 

Beatriz, Pray pardon my being so late, Adeline; but ay 
I had so many engagements, and the last one was at my mil- 
liner’s. The stupid thing kept me waiting so long for my 
hat! However, here I am, hat andall. How do you like it, 
girls? 

Adeiine. It’s lovely. 

Dorothy. How large it is! Is that the new style? 

Marion. 1 think the ribbon is a little too dark. 

Dorothy. 1 should have liked feathers better. 

Beatriz (slightly piqued, and with irony). Oh, of course ; in 
mutters of taste you are doubtless a high authority. 

Dorothy (indignantly). 1 suppose by that you mean I 
haven't any? Well, mamma said only the other day that 
for a girl of my years I had more than any one she knew. 

Beatriz (stil ironically). A remark like that, coming from 
such a source, cannot be disputed 

Dorothy (angrily and a little nettled). Well, at least she has 
more taste than to wear red, blue, and brown at the same 
time, the way your mother does. 

Beatriz (very coldly, and drawing herself up). You're a mere 
child, and children, as you have probably been told, should 
be seen and not heard 

Adeline (before Dorothy can speak, ra 


ing with her spoon). 
Come, girls, to order. I shall really 


ve to call time on 


fou. 

’ Dorothy. Yes, but, Adeline, she called mea child. And 
(turning to Beatrix)! am no more child than you; and you 
needn't imagine that just because you are a paltry nine 
months older you can lord it over me. 

Hester. Do settle your l\ittle difficulties amicably. 

Marion (languidly). Yes, do, and put an end to this feud. 

Dorothy. Um willing, if Beatrix will admit that I am not 
a child. 

Beatriz. { will, if you will allow that mamma has good 
taste 

Dorothy. Well—she has on some occasions, so let’s shake 
hands on it. 

[Knock at door ; Adeline rises and goes to it ; coming back 
with tray, which some one has handed her, containing 
chocolate and cakes. She places it on tea table. 

Adeline. Now, girls, take off your gloves, and Jet’s have 
our chocolate. Jeannette will have to pay the penalty of 
being so late by taking hers cold. 

| Girls settle themselves round the room and drink chocolate. 

Heater (rising with mock solemnity). Let us drink to this 
nowly declared peace. [AQ drink. 

Beatriz (eating cake). How good this cake is, Adeline! It’s 
one delicious. 

Marion. Yes; it tastes like some my old mammy used te 
make for me. 

Dorothy. And we are much obliged for the delicate little 
attention you paid us in having angel-cake. [Girls laugh. 

Adeline. Really, if I wasn't so comfortably seated, I should 
rise to the occasion and drop you a courtesy for all those 
pretty speeches. 

Beatriz, What play are the college boys going to give to- 
morrow evening? 

Dorothy. A skit on Faust. 

Marion. How amusing! I reckon Mr. Edmund Lovering 
will take the part of Faust. 

Adeline (enthusiastically). And I'm sure he will be splen- 
did! 

Heater. Ave you all going? 

All, Yes, indeed. 

Marion. Papa doesn’t like my going to see the college 
boys act. He says it’s a waste of time, but when mamma 
heard that the title of the play was Piwst, after (turning to 
Adeline) hearing your father's lecture on Goethe the other 
day, she said that I should go, as it was part of my education 
to see such pieces. So, as mamma’s word is law— 

Ali. Ha, ha, ha! 

Dorothy (enthusiastically). Well, I for one am glad to hear 
that we really must show those so-called lords of creation 
that we are the true masters. But (calming down) there is 
no need of mentioning that fact, girls. 

All (laughing). We wouldn't think of doing such a thing. 

[Jeannette Durand enters hurriedly. 

Jeannette. Ah! pardon, mesdemoiselles, je suis veri late. 
Ma chére Adeline, you vill forgive me—is it not so? 

Adeline. Of course, but we had almost despaired of seein 
you, and (mockingly) living so far as you do (next door), it 
naturally took you a long time to get here; but (seriously) 
what kept you? 

Jeannette (embarrassed). Zat vas juste it. I live zo niére 
zat I put off getting ready till late. (Glances at the clock.) 
Oh, it is very varm in ‘ere. I zink I vill seat myself by ze 
vindow 

| oes to window and opens it, looking out at the same time. 

All. Why, it isn’t too warm in here. 

Adeline. Why, child, you will freeze us out with that open 
window. 

Marion. | fiod it anything but warm here. [ Shivers. 

Dorothy (with resigned air). Yes, it’s a cold day for me 
with that window open. 
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Hester. Close the window and sit over here and have 
some chocolate. 

Alt(ecagerly). Yes, do. 

Jeannette (closes window and takes a seat, also chocolate). 
Mes enfants, you are ax frileuse as ze leetel fishes. But I vill 
reconte you a—a ‘istory say you?-—zat vill tell you pourguot 
I.am zo varm. 

[AU lean eagerly forward. Jeannette calmly drinks her 
chocolate. 

Marion (after a moment's me T am most anxious to 
hear your story, Jeannette. Please go on. 

Adeline (who has been talking to Dorothy). Is she going to 
tell us a story? 

Hester. Yes; and (turning to Jeannette) will you not 
commence, for we are waiting most patiently? 

Adeline. 1 hope it isn’t tragical. 

Dorothy. Nor too long. 

Marion. Are there any love-affairs in it? I reckon that 
sort is always the most interesting. 

Jeannette. Oui, it is a love-‘istory. Ah. mesdemoiselles, I 
am zo ’appy, I am transported vit joy. But a swallow of 
nag Kg A troat is dry. [ Drinks. 

Marion. Now do go on, for, since it’s a love-story, I am 
wild to hear it. 

Jeannette. You, Marionne, vill perhaps comprehend me 
better zan ze others, for you come from a varm-'earted 
country, and your ple, chez vous, are not icebergs like 
doze up ‘ere. But 1 must demand you all, on your life, if 
you have evére been in love. Marionne, I vill commence 
vit you. Have you evére been in love? 

Marion (after short hesitation). Why—yes—and I'm in 
love now. 

Jeannette. And you, Béatrice? 

Beatriz, Well, 1 suppose I’m in love too. 

Jeannette. And you? 

Dorothy (briskly). Oh, yes, indeed, I’m in love. 

Jeannette, And you? : 

Adeline (sentimentally). Al! I too have given my heart 
into another's keeping. : Y 

Jeannette. And you? 

Hester. l am beloved, but I cannot yet determine on re- 
ciprocating his love. At present he is beneath me, and my 
parents would never consent to the marriage. 

Jeannette. Do not be angry, ma chére "Estire, mais you talk 
stupidly. In love every one is equal, and one must always 
expect many obstacles. And it is ze glory of conquering zem 
zat makes grow your love. 

Adeline. Oh yes, Jeannette! You are speaking from your 
soul, I see. If what you say is true, then I indeed love, “a 


a 


there are many obstacles in ay [Sighs. 

Jeannette. you all love already. You all ‘ave been 
vounded by ze littie gentleman vit ze bow and arrow. Zen 
you vill promise me your sympatie ven you ‘ear my triste 
ar 8 it not so? 

All, Yes, yes. 

Jeannette. Eh bien! Zis morning I vas sitting in m 
boudoir, ven some ove knocks at ze door. I say ‘ Hntrez!’ 
and ze maid comes in vit a ‘note vitch a leetel gamin had left 
forme. I know not ze writing, so I open it quick; zen I 
start, for it is from some one zat I ’ad only spoken to une 

ois; but 'e passes our windows every day at ze same hour. 

vas much surprised, but oh! it made me zo heureuse. It is 
a most beautiful letter. ‘E is a true poete. Listen. 
[Draws letter from her pocket. 

‘‘My prtre Misse Duranp,—I know zat I am taking a 
great liberty in writing to you zus (Adeline loks surprised, 
draws out her letter from her pocket, and reads it while Jean 
nette is reading), but ‘ow can a poor grubworm (Dorothy 
dravws her letter out of her picket, and reads it while Jeannetie 
is reading ; she also looks surprised)—vat is zat?—of a student 
hope to bring ‘imself to your notice, except trough ze cold 
steely méthode of ’is pen? Since ve met a few days ago 

our face has evére been vit me, and I vould zat you could 

now ‘ow suprémely ’appy I am ven I catch a glimpse of 
you as I pass beneath your vindow. (Beatrix same business 
as Dorothy.) Pardon me for stopping to gaze at you, but I 
can no longére conceal my love, my deep enduring love. 
(Marion same business as Beatrix.) Ah! 'ow ‘appy you could 
make me if on Vednesday night at ze college play you vould 
‘old a ‘andkerchief to your lips, zo zat I may know zat my 
boldness is forgiven. (Hester same business as Marion, but 
puts on glasses to read.) If you do not grant my request 
you may etle ze consequences, for I cannot live— But 

enough of dark toughts. Yours, vit undying love, 

**EpMuND LOVERING.” 
[As manag Jinishes reading, all rise and look at each 
t 


a r. 

All (vigorously). It’s shameful. 

Marion, The wretch! 

Adeline. The flirt! 

Hester. The Don Juan! 

Beatriz, Oh, it’s out us! 

Dorothy. Well, he sold me completely. 

Jeannette (surprised). Vat is ze mattére? Vat is it? Vat 
‘ave you all? 

Adeline (speaking very fast). My dear, I received exactly 
the same letter from that—that perfidious monster, only J 
was to wear a rose in my bosom. 

Beatriz. 1 was to drop tiy programme. 

Hester. And | was to take off my glove and wave it at the 
fall of the curtain. 

Marion. Oh dear! I was to fan myself when the curtain 
fell on the second act. 

Dorothy. And I was to eat three pieces of candy, in quick 
succession, during the first act. 

Jeannette (overcome). Mais, 1 cannot believe it; zere is some 
mistake. Let me zee your letters. (All hold out letters while 
Jeannette compares handwriting ; finally she shakes her head 
and throws up her hands.) Ah! mon Dieu! and I'ad faith in 
"im. [Draws handkerchief and weeps. 

Marion (shaking letter at arm's length, languidly). It’s 
simply horrid. 

Dorothy (banging hand on table and breaking in). Tl get 
even— 

Hester. | thirst for revenge. 

Adeline. Oh, the villain! 

Beatriz, The trickster! 

Marion, What double-faced creatures men are! 

ste. Yes, I'll get even if it takes all my spare brains 
to do it. 

Jeannette (putting handkerchief in her pocket), Oui, oui ; 
ve vill ourselves. (Hysterically.) And now, now! 
Ah, le vaurien ! 

Dorothy. Come, let’s think how we can square ourselves 
_ him. We can’t let a practical joker like that get ahead 
of us. 

All. No, no, indeed! 

[Pause while all think. Hester jumps up. 


10 


(Sighs. 


letters. What do say? 
Marion (ndolenty). Yeu that will be . 
Adeline. True, trifling with a ’s heart must be 


. [ 
tearfully). Oui, ve must make ’im suff2ze 
Beatriz. { cocatd Wes to son bien theaked, ead 
Adeline (sadly). And I would have gone with him into the 
wide world ; love in a cottage! Ugh! peccmime > o 


[ 
Dorothy (gets , pen, and ink off table and places t 
before Hester). Row hurry.- You do the writing, Hester, 
and if you need any help in spelling, ask a 
ester on glasses, and drawing herself up, gives 
iealier a ovis hech cckile athan veut thot leas 
once more. 


Hester. “oy ga was never any trouble to me, thank 
you. Will this do? [ Writes. 
“ To Hdmund Lovering, Esq 


‘*Dear Srr,—We the undersigned do hasten to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letters, and beg to state that they 
have «fforded us much amusement. Their style is, perhaps 
a little florid, but the penmanship is good, and the idea is 
quite original. Believe us always, 

“Your obedient servants,” 

Here, come and sign. 

Adeline {etepe Sorward and signs). 1 am glad he will never 
know my feelings. ‘‘ Adeline von Lindau.” {si he. 

Marion (comes forward and signs). If he were down South, 
| goes pe would fix him. ‘ Marion Lee.” 

(comes to table and signa). I’m glad none of my New 
York friends know of this. ‘‘ Beatrix van Kortlandt.” 

Jeannette (goes to table and aigns). Ah, ’e is not an honnéte 
homme. ‘‘ Jeannette Durand.’ 
eee she signs). He came near getting 

y pick ** Dorothy Green.” 
e is-a venomous reptile. ‘‘ Hester Beacon.” 
Dorothy. We must put in a postscript, or he wor't believe 


we girls wrote ‘*. 
‘hoe. Well, you write that. 
Y nai 


writes standing). ‘*P.8.—We return letters in case 
you like them for future use.” (Puts all the letters in 
envelope, and seals it.) Now how shali we get it to him? 
Jeannette (looking at clock). "E passes my ‘ouse about zis 
time a | day on ‘is vay back to ze eollége. 
rush to window and look up street, and then down, 
All. There he is! 
Beatriz, Adeline, Marion, Jeannette, and Hester. Throw it 
to him, Dorothy. 
[Dorothy gives slight cough and tosses letter out of the win- 
dow ; then quickly aside, laughing. 
QUICK CURTAIN. 


Dorothy 
me into a 
Hester. 


ART AND MUSIC IN AMERICAN HOMES. 
VIL—PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


-* investigation was ordered last year by the overseers 
of Harvard He peenn ! into the methods of teaching 
English in the chief schools which fit young men for that 
university, the result of which, published in the Graduates’ 
Magazine, caused the general public a shock—a shock so 
great that only the well-known and revered names of the 
members of the committee of investigation could have pro- 
duced conviction. In support of their assertions these gen- 
tlemen exhibited under numbers, suppressing in every case 
the name of the writer and that of the school in which he 
was prepared, a collection of essays and examination papers 
laced before the examining board of that year and the year 
fore by candidates varying in age from sixteen to twen- 
ty. It was, these gentlemen maintained, an unwise and 
undignified p' ing to lay upon college professors the 
necessity of correcting productions so immature in form, 
so inferior in style, so grossly inaccurate in orthography, ds 
were the greater part of those sent up year by year by the 
students coming from these preparatory schoois an! acad- 
emies; that to admit young men so ignorant of their mother- 
tongue to a great university was a reproach. The publica- 
tion of this report, so startling to many people, was not an as- 
tonishing revelation to observers of the superficiality and in- 
completeness of the methods pursued in preparatory seliools 
under private tutel No one familiar with these could 
believe that they could long obtain. Nor did the additional 
statement made by Professor Goodwin, of the depariment 
of Greek, greatly increase their surprise. Slovenly English 
in given themes would of necessity entail slovenly English 
in translations from the Greek or any other language. The 
haste, seemingly a part of the machinery of those instiiu- 
tions, and an accompaniment of the lessons in language, 
would also of necessity deepen the tendency to carelessness, 
and fix the habit of inaccuracy and inferiority of style. 


Professor Goodwin's specimens of translations, published in - 


thé same number of the Graduates’ Magazine, were sufficient- 
ly convincing to bear out his words with appallirg direct- 
ness. ‘That the department of English, therefore, that one 
most easy of all depurtments to equip, least difficult of all 
to maintain, absolutely essential in greater or less degree to 
each of the others—for upon clearness of English, xs was 
well observed by one of the investigators, even mathematics 
depends—that this she 1ld be the department to be aitacked 
was so unpleasant a discovery that it is little wonder thut 
searching inquiry into the methods of all schools desiring to 
send men to Harvard was begun, and is now under way. 
This being true of English, what must be the condition of 
those branches relating to esthetic and ar‘: tic studies, those 
subjects so vaguely placed in the curriculum as often to 
uzzle and mislead? In schools for boys in the United 
tates they are as yet hardly represented at all. In schools 
for girls they are given both too great and too little prom- 
inence—a prominence requiring upon two days of the week 
a pumber of hours wholly out of proportion to their relative 
value to the well-balanced student, and upon the other four 
days pushed into the ae ape in the hurried scramble to 
fill out the prescribed number of hours in other subjects; a 
eras pe heralded on one page of the prospectus anc ob- 
iterated on the next; and, as subjects standing amon)st 
bétes noires of fathers, called ‘‘ extras,” to be gravely #/1s- 
pected of being the lever of financial revenue to \.- ,«in- 
cipals. It is as though in boys’ schools the masters had 
said: ‘‘ Let us exclude from the education of every boy from 
ten to eighteen all meution of the beautiful; let us enjoin 
bpm him six hours of Greek, six hours of Latin, six hours 
° one ee eae with two of history, litera. 
ture, and English, week; but let us carefully keep from 
his chserveriianen dnoen ene trace of relationahip between 
Greece and America, between the Greeks, whose love of the 

















arts laid the foundations of all esthetic existence to the civil- 
ized nations to follow ; whose drama, architecture, and music 
have made his (Edipus at Seaver Hall, his Trinity Church, 
and his Symphony Concert in Boston. Let us never have 
him suspect that the manner in which he states his proposi- 
tion in geometry is allied with his analysis of Addison's es- 
says ; thet his weekly theme is merely a commentary upon 
what Milton and Shakespeare, Tennyson and Browning, 
have done for him and for his instructor. In fact, let us 
not allow him to dream that all his studies have throughout 
a chain of identity, linking mathematics to architecture, 
Greek and Latin to the governor’s eleccioneering speech, 
physics to the orchestra! +t us carry him blind and deaf 
through each se te corridor of learning, and when we 
have him ready, let us hurl him out of doors into the great 
university, there to beat his head against the ideal and the 
pet aversion, the loftiest intent and the most bitter preju- 
dice, of every professor in that university with whom he 
comes in contact, to become to each of them one more ex- 
ample of something wrong.” Ay,something wrong. mes- 
sieurs, but what? What but your own indifference to the 
preparatory methods which make this young man what you 
find him—a lay figure over which much has been poured, 
but into which little has penetrated. 

But a young man vas at least the opportunity of a pos-. 
sible enlargement of vision, a help by the very hard knocks 
which he receives in the university; a young woman, how- 
ever, by the fact that she upon leaving the preparatory sehool 
continues in the woman's college the same train of thought, 
the same standards of intellectual life, has nu .._ ress for the 
mistakes she is leaving behind. The quantity of her work 
is increased, the distribution of subjects is over a larger sur- 
face, but the quality is not improved. The president of our 
greatest university said, in a public address recently, that ii 
was a lamentable fact that up to the present time it was im- 
possible to secure the best men to instruct in colleges for 
women ; that were a young man of gifts just leaving the 
university induced to teach in one of them for a season, he 
did it conditionally, and was off to a man’s faculty as soon 
as he could secure the position at which he aimed; that 
the faculties of universities even disliked to have a young 
man of power in any specialty connect his name with a wo- 
man’s college, because it seemed to tell against his scholar- 
ship; that the head of the college first established for wo- 
men had but lately told him that it was almost impossible 
to induce any but men of the second grade to enter the 
corps of his instructors. Salary had no influence, favorable 
position on the staff no attraction for them; they simply de- 
clined to ally themselves with a ‘* woman’s college.” 

This fact, added to the status of the preparatory school 
for girls, is testimony grave enough to make the most san- 
guine falter. What is to be done, women of enthusiasm 
and lofty ideais, who stand back of the trustees of these 
institutions with your money, your influence, your advice, 
and your courage? Be-more, not less courageous, be more, 
not less generoug, but, above all, begin at the bottom again, 
and think out tM whole plan of the higher education, in the 
light of the present, illuminated by the experience of the 
past twenty-five years. 

To do that it will be necessary to remember three things: 
first, that no one doubts the capacity of woman to acquire 
knowledge as voluminously, as voraciously, as readily, as 
men; but that many thoughtful men do stil] doubt her 
capacity for original research; remember, they doubt only, 
they do not deny; do not, therefore, waste time in arguing 
for that which you cannot yet establish, and which they do 
not yet wholly deny. Secondly, that the plan of a facult 
entirely composed of women for women is proved to be ; 
that the converse of this is, however, not true, and a facult 
of men for men is proved to be good, and that it may well 
be doubted whether the introduction of women into the 
faculty of a college for men would be attended by desirable 
results; and thirdly, that the faults of the college for wo- 
men are but the faults of the preparatory school for girls 
repeated on a larger scale, and that you cannot alter the 
greater until you sift and ennoble the lesser. These three 
things, then—a tentative condition as to the power of ori- 
pow investigation, certainty as to the benefits of a mixed 

aculty, and the necessity of remodelling the plan of pre- 
paratory work—are the chief aids for the future; and in 
this last duty might not-one of the strongest features be a 
weekly lecture in ‘‘ Comparative Study ”—that is, the study 
of those elements of union which exist in science, history, 
mathematics, literature, and language, with art, by pointing 
out this union again and again, and by allowing no teacher 
to enter the corps of instructors who is not equal to com- 
meg Sg of such union and analysis of it in her classes. 

hat the old ‘female boarding-school” fashion of three 
hours of practice daily upon the piano or the violin, or of 
two with the voice, may not embrace all that is included 
under the head of music in the school. Nay, that the theory 
of the art may be discriminatingly represented in the cur- 
riculum, and the girl who evinces capacity in it shall be re- 
garded as possessing the rarer talent, and encouraged to de- 
velop what creative force she may show. 

Maynarp BuTLER. 


UMBRELLAS AND CANES. 


i the busy life of the present decade, when few people 
ean afford to stay at home for the rain, the neat or ele- 
gant silk umbrella has become a necessary part of the outfit 
of a lady or gentleman. 

There is a particularly fine assortment of the useful article 
in the shops this season, many new and artistic designs in 
handles being shown. The range of prices is suitable to all 
purse strings, from 98 cents, for which modest sum a black 
umbrella with plain wood handle and covering of gloria silk 
can be purchased, to $15 or $20, the cost of an article of 
elaborate make and design. 

For ladies and children come the small sizes, while gentle- 
men use the regular or extra size. One of the choicest um- 
brellas displayed for a lady is the imported one covered in 
dark red, blue, or heliotrope silk, with a ball bandle of Dres- 
den china painted in some delicate —— of flowers or fancy 
head, the lower half of the ball and a portion of the straight 
handle partially concealed by gold or silver filigree. A speci- 
men exhibited in the window of a well-known shop, and 
attracting general attention, was of dark blue silk, with 
white Dresden handle, finished by a ball decorated with a 
miniature of Louis XVI. in magenta coat and white waist- 
coat, his name being inscribed beneath; gold fili covered 
most of the handle, making it very effective, while the finish - 
ing touch was given in the silk cord and tassels knotted 
below the ball. A less noticeable article, but equally elegant, 
‘was covered in black silk of the best quality, and having its 
handle formed of smoked ivory finely carved, and mounted 
in plain gold. Natural ivory is also much used for handles 





NARPER’S BAZAR 


with gold or silver mountings. Though the ball handle is 
much favored, other patterns are liked, especially tie long, 
straight, somewhat flattened staff which comes in Dresden, 
ivory, pearl, or natural wood, and ornamented with. silver 
fili or trimmings. 

he less expensive umbrellas, be apron > 50 to $6 75, 
are found in black and dark silks with attractive handles, 
though less ornamental. Most of them are imported. and 
many have natural wood handles, the favorite weichsel 
or sweet cherry wood being aromatic when affeeted by the 
warmth of the hand. 

The finest make of umbrella for men comes in black or 
invisible brown and olive silk, the handle being larger and 
more masculine in design than that reserved for the op- 
posite sex. The handle of smoked ivory, carved and with 
silver mountings, is one of the handsomest styles, though 
solid gold, silver, and natural wood are much liked. 

All the expensive umbrellas and some of the cheaper ones 
come neatly sheathed in a tight-fitting case of silk similar 
in color on | uality to the covering. 

Canes continue as much in vogue as ever, and are shown 
suitable for the old and the young. A well-shaped cane 
costing $1 50 is a piece of natural wood, brown in color, 
perfectly straight and rather thick, without handle, the end 
being cut off and smoothly polished, while a narrow silver 
trimming encircles the stick near its top. 

Crab-apple and cherry are among the woods much liked, 
but there is a large variety to choose from, shading in color 
from black to lightest tan.. Among the inexpensive canes 
the crook is much sought after; it is formed from a piece of 
curved or twisted wood, an! has a silver tip. A handsome 
specimen for a young man hus a handle of smoked ivory, a 
portion of which is artistically carved to represent a minia- 
ture horse or dog, and is mounted with solid silver. The 
furze is one of the newest styles of cane, it being a massive 
stick of dark brown wood, gnarled and deeply lined, with 
crook or straight handle finished in silver. 

Some other styles finding favor are of heavy make with 
bulky silver handles—round, flat, or :ong—or handle of 
white ivory or gold. The latter is suitable for middle-aged 
or older men, and the cane to which it is attached is usually 
of polished black ebony and stout of build, that it may afford 
support when required. 


THE LONDON PASTIRY-COOKS. 
BY ELIZABETH CYNTHIA BARNEY. 


HERE shall we go for lunch? is a familiar question to 

the women sight-seers 211d shoppers of New York, and 
the answer is easy enough if the purse holds fifty cents to 
spare for a meagre meal for one. What will my country- 
women say to the statement that fifty cents will supply me 
with lunches here in London for four days, and give me 
more than I can eat, too? This is how I work it—at the 
rate of two cents to the English penny, remember. 

1 enter a shop whose window is full of all kinds of rolls 
and bunns, pastry and cold meats, and passing thé counters 
loaded down with a tempting display of good things, I 
take my seat at one of the little marble-top tables which 
occupy the rear. The floor is covered with oil-cloth, and 
the common wall-paper is relieved only by a framed adver- 
tisement or two, while one window, or gas in default of that, 
is the only source of light. All this is dingy, it is true, but 
where in darkest London is it not dingy? It would take a 
Stanley to find such a place! Make up your mind to be 
content with cleanliness, and for cheerfulness look to the 
cozy little soft-coal fire that is usually burning in the grate. 
A neat maid in black, with clean white cap and apron, comes 
to me, and with a pleasant, ‘‘ What will you have to-day, 
please?” hands me the ‘‘ refreshment list.” 

I order a cup of coffee, a meat patty, and one of those 
large, delicious English Bath bunns which need no butter. I 
promise myself a jam tart to finish with, but find when the 
time comes that I have overrated my capacity, and so retire 
gracefully from the field at the cost of 6d. for the lunch, and 
1d. extra for the maid—14 cents in all. The next day hap- 
pens to be hot and sultry, so I order ginger-beer instead of 
coffee, a boiled egg, and a * scone,” ant leave less rich by 6d., 
this time including the maid. On the third day I ask fora 
cool glass of milk and a ham sandwich, and afterwards in- 
duige in a raspberry tart, all for 5d., fee included. On the 
fourth day I have « large cup of rich hot chocolate and a 
huge roll afd butter for 7d., including the usual “tip.” I 
have lun¢hed for four days on 2 shillings and 1 penny, or 
50 cents, and have had all I wanted, for the portions are 
generous, and the things ‘‘filling for the money.” Tea (by 
the pot), cocoa, soda and milk, or egg and milk can each be 
had at the same price as the coffee, while lemonade will re- 
place the ginger-beer. If one wishes to be a mite more ex- 
travagant, an average of 7d. a day, and 1d. a day extra for 
the fee (which is all the maid expects from one person for a 
lunch of this kind), will give him a hearty and refreshing 
lunch, while 8d. a day and the fee will keep him in the lap 
of luxury. This amounts in the first instance to 96 cents a 
week, inclusive of fees, and counting six days to the week 
(these shops are closed on Sundays) ; and in the second in- 
stance to $1 08, fees included. Calculating roughly, $1 a 
week will supply as hearty lunches as any one may desire, 
including fees, and even what may be bought on Saturday to 
take home for Sunday if desired. This allows 7d. a day 
Junch and fees through the week, leaving 8d. over, or more 
than enough for the Sunday supplies. Match me this in 
New York. Here is a thoroughly representative ‘‘ refresh- 
ment list,” from which it will be seen that I am not roman- 
cing. It is copied from that of a long-established place not 
far from the British Museum: 









Tea (fresh made) per pot, for one... - 842 
vd * - ’ two... - 
Coffee, per CUP.....-s-eeeeecceeee - 8d 
Cocoa, og Sager eat oat . 
GOST hinds cocncesevocescccseseusedeevenendbet 4d. 
Mot Milk, per Glass. .... .csccececcccceeeeccccweeeeeenes lid. 
Se e © venectedbecesssdccsdpescaset ehevenss 1d. 
Lemonade and Soda-Water (large)..........+++-++0.00 2d. 
nag “ ” (Smal)... .. eee ccecereeeeees Lhd 
Ginger-Beer ......0.00eesceecccssees - @d. 
Soda and Milk (large)... . - 8d. 
- “ (small) - 
Egg and Milk........... . od 
Bovril, per cup.........000-++++ cue woalive de si. 
MOM, POF PUMRW en. cies scrcccccsrccccccccsceseese sean 4. 
Tongue, “ pebnhaleratinnss ¢020hecoceesnesnbarestee 6d. 
Collared Head, per plate. ..... 20.000. ce cc cnecereeeedens 4a. 
CI 5 bo ano 0. 0Kdbh00 64 bo Geb sbdbgseccveccccense tens . Sd 
GORGE de. cs csi visepesens séee etercceeetoccesee ce Mle 





From this it is evident that 12d., or a shilling, will cover 
the whole expense of more lunch than the average buman 
being would care to eat, even including the most high-priced 
things on the bill ; “a quarter” with us will boy a eup of 
coffee (without rolls or butter, thank you) and fee his majes- 
ty the waiter. And I can testify from my own experience 
that an average cost of ‘‘two and six,” or 60 cents, gives 
four of us as hearty a lunch as the most ravenous red of 
sight-seers could desire. Of course prices vary at different 
places ;.here the same thing may be cheaper or more expen- 
sive than there; but the aLove strikes a fair average. 

Then, too, besides these pastry-cooks, there are the shops 
of the ‘‘ aerated bread companies,” which appear to be na- 
thing more than a higher order of pastry-cooks, having a 
regular organization and a more extensive business. Here 
one gets the same things, but usually much better .wade 
than at the little pastry-cooks; and though the prices may 
be higher in some cases, they are not always so by any 
means. These shops are, some of them, very large and 
handsomely fitted up, and have quite the air of a restaurant. 
At lunch and “ tea-time” they are crowded with men and 
women of every occupation a nationality—teachers, clerks, 
shoppers, sight-seers; English, French, German, and Amer- 
ican—all ng their tea or coffee, with cake or rolls and 
butter. 

In short, one cannot go amiss of a most absurdly cheap 
Junch in London if one only knows how to go about it. 
And the same way with breakfast. If one contracts the 
European habit of taking a very light breakfast—that is, 
the regulation cup of coffee or chocolate and a roll—it is 
very easy to make a shilling a day cover both meals,' And 
this change of habit is not so hard as an American would 
suppose. 

he frequency of the meals makes our hearty breakfasts 
quite unnecessary; one does not want much when lunch 
comes about one, tea at four, dinner at six, and tea again at 
nine. For any woman who is obliged to go out to work in 
the early morning anyway, it is no extra trouble to put on 
her things and step into the nearest pastry-cook’s on the way 
for her coffee, roll, and boiled egg. She cannot fail to find 
a shop withiv a few paces of 4 **rooms,” for both the 
pastry-cooks and the *‘ bread companies” are scattered all 
over town us ‘hick »s—saloons. 

Thus a Lonion woman can reckon the cost of her living 
by the pennies, instead of by the ‘‘ quarters,” as we du at 
home. But then [{ do not want to be led into drawing a too 
rose-colored picture of the cheap living here, lest my coun- 
trywomen come trooying over the water expecting to find 
Paradise. I wani io state distinctly that low prices are ful- 
ly offset by poor pay. England ts no place for femiuine 
bread-winners; let them all stay in America, the one and 
only land for women, or come over ‘‘just for fun.” To 
those who do come in this way, with a small purse and a 
Jarge desire to see all there is to be seen in this city of his- 
tory and fiction, I address my concluding remarks. On no 
account Jeave the pastry-cooks out of your reckonings; you 
will find it much cheaper not to arrange at your lodging- 
place for any meal but dinner—and breakfast, according to 
choice—and depend upon the pastry-cooks for the rest. On 
this principle jt is wonderful at how little expense a woman 
can undertake a sight-seeing visit to London for a space of 
time proportionate to her means; and as London'‘is England 
from the point of view of historic and literary interest, it is 
fully worth while to come here and yet not go beyond the 
city limits. 









ANSWERS-T0 "344226 
CORRESPONDENTS 


nre.—A pl ending to a literary evening would be an eye 
test. Screen one corner or alcove of a room, or screen the opening be- 
tween the front and back parlors, Use for the screen inexpensive ma- 
terial ; any goods as thick as sheeting would do—cambric, chints or cre- 
tonne, colored Canton flannel or sateen. Suspend the screen as tightly 
across as you can without drawing the material. It should touch the 
floor, and be ix feet high. Stand at the centre of euch a screen, and no- 
tice how far up your eyes would come; and cut openings for your eyes, 
80 a8 to be able to look through from one side to the other. Pits done, 
put a similar pair of openings on either side of the middie ones, and far 
enough apart to allow three —_ to comfortably stand side by side. 
These openings should be of equal height from the floor, be straight 
across as pie’s eyes are placed, and be of the shape of the human eye, 
Be careful not to cut them too large, as nothing should show but the eye; 
not ap atom of the eyebrow or any of the under must be seen. It 
would be wise to practise on am before cutting your cloth. In this 
way make a pattern; pin or e it to the correct part of the screen, 
being careful to get it even, outline it with pencil, and the rest is eaxy. 
You will require a candle, a large handkerchief, a tablet, and a well-sharp- 
ened lead-pencil. Have these and your screen in readiness ‘ore your 
uests arrive. Do not inform what you will do; indeed, it would 
better if they did not see the screen until the literary programme was 
concinded, as they would naturally do more or jess examining of each 
Other's eyes; therefore the propriety of, 


“* Will you walk into my parlor?’ 
Said the spider to the fly,” 


When the en 












afterwards. inment commences ask one of your friends 
to leave the room; when he has left, name three others to go behind the 
screen. Each should place his eyes opposite one of the openings, and bend 
over or raise ae as — necessary; therefore an ottc man or chair 
might be a co pience. hen these people are in positio.. lead in your 
friend blindfolded. Take the handkerchief off when he is at the screen ; 
he must not turn towards the audience, as he might notice the ab- 
wnee of one or more of the guests. Hold the candle so that ite light 
will distinctly show the eyes looking through the opening to your left. 
He must then state whose eyes they are, you must tell him whether 
or not he is correct. This dor to the middie pair, and in to the 
third after the same wo mi is allowed for the examina- 
tion and guessing. He may put this en.ire time on one pair of eyes or 
on three, as he pleases. He then takes his seat, amid the laughter and ap- 
plause of the audience; you meanwhile enter his name on the tablet, with 
the number of correct guesses he has made. So go through your entire 
number of friends, giving each one a turn back of the screen, and each 
one before it. If thought advisable, you may go over ench an entertain- 
ment two or even three times; this depends on the number of the guests. 
Whoever stands back of the screen cannot keep too quiet. Have all 
lights out, excepting those in the centre of the room and the candie. 
Award two prizes—one as the first prize, the other as the booby. Should 
more than one person have a claim on these prizes, draw for decision. 
This game affords much sport, ax almost every one may he deceived 
about the eye of even his own mother. The is so dependent on its 
Fo Aaa and looks so different when robbed of everything but 





A Svunsormer.—Use almond meal in the bath to render the skin 
smooth. ‘To remove wrinkles an authority suggesis a spray of cold wa- 
ter upon the face after the bath and just before going to bed. 
a Ds —— dresses are 2 a season than 

hose worn last year, good nee ee our whit t 
skirt is that of the velvet aud moi ies justrated in the dcabionene 
raw of Bazan, wy > of Vol. ass oust 

A Sussontner.— AZAR contain ptions of infants’ clothi 
will be sent you on receipt of ten oa. for the oun a 
YoApnun ‘The aicred silk blouse liustrated ie Basax No. ot 

DELE.— ustrat jazan No. 52, of last week, 
will be a good model for r bengaline waist. A second has 
the fronts gathered on the shoulder while the back is n 


. both 
front and back are pleated to a beit.. The trimming is 1 raffle 
< Geek oe ng the middle Uo frontend Renioen 

ve —- puff 
are close below. The collar and helt are silk heath /. 3g 
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AT A GIRLS’ GYMNASIUM IN LONDON.—Drawn sy Pav. Rénovanrp. 


GIRLS IN THE GYMNASIUM. 


MONG the pleasant signs of progress observed at the 
£\ present day by the traditional ‘“‘chiel who goes about 
taking notes” is the interest in healthful exercise felt by 
girlsand women. No longer confined to the leisure class, 
this interest extends through all orders, and is pronounced 
as a feature of philanthropic work. Our clubs for work- 
ing-girls provide not only for the mental improvement of 
their members, but also for the development of their bodies 
in symmetry, and the increase of their breathing power, the 
hardening of their muscles, and the toughening and up- 








building of the whole physical woman. In New York, as 
well as in London, exhibitions similar to the scene which 
our illustration shows are often given, and the young girls 
who practice in the gymnasium regularly are better pre- 
pared to endure the strain of life than were their predeces- 
sors of a past generation. 

In the first place, the performers, whether going through 
their ordinary practice, or giving a pretty drill for the enter- 
tainment of friends and visitors, are dressed loosely and com- 
fortably for the parts they take. Corsets are, of course, out 
of the question. The blouse and the knickerbockers allow 
perfect freedom of movement to the girl who is learning to 
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be agile, alert, and unconsciously graceful. She shrinks 
from no task that her brother undertakes, but, like a cat or 
a sailor, sinuous, sure-footed, and quick beyond belief, dares 
the rope-ladder, the trapeze, the swinging-ladder, and what- 
ever else the acrobat is familiar with, while dumbbells and+ 
Indian clubs are toys in her hands. 

The athletic movement has enlisted women in. France, 
Germany, Russia, and Denmark, and the probability is that 
the twentieth century will see it throughout the civilized 
world. A new womanhood, a womanhood befitting the 
mothers of the race, may thus be developed to finer and 
stronger proportions, and cast in a more heroic mould. 
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Eventne Gown witn Lace Drapery. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


A MIDWINTER CLOAK FROM WORTH. 


See illustration on front page. 


HIS luxurious cloak for afternoon and evening alike is 

of pearl-gray cloth with collets of four lengths. The 
first cape with a high flaring collar is of cloth trimmed 
with Astrakhban. The outside of the collar is gray velvet 
nearly covered with passementerie, and the inside is lined 
with the black fur. The three other capes form sleeves and 
basques in the back. The first of these capes is turned up 
in a puff, and held across the back by a belt; the second is 
of velvet of the same gray shade i with 
black passementerie, and the third and last is of 
cloth bound with Astrakhan. The front, of vel- 
vet, falls full and straight from the collar to the 
foot in Empire fashion, and is terminated by a 
band of fur and passementerie. The draped 
back of the skirt is wrought with gray silks in 
a wide border above folds of gray velvet. 

The Virot hat, shown on the first page, is a 
large capeline of black velvet. Along the edge 
of the brim is a chain of jet spangles. A torsade 
of water-green glacé velvet holds a large steel 
buckle in front. Three black ostrich feathers 
complete the trimming, one hanging over the 
back, another poised on the left side, and the 
third quite erect near the front. 


BITS OF SUMMER FOR WINTER 
USE. 
Se: is nothing new in the saying that a 
few flowers make the most effective of room 
decorations, and it is one that is often received 
with a sigh by the amateur florist, who can recall 
hopeless and long-continued struggles with ob 
stinate roses, bouvardias, violets, etc., that one 
and all pointed the moral and adorned the tale 
of love’s labor lost. The more they were want- 
ed for winter brightness, the more they refused 
even to ‘‘ pay for their keep”; their buds came 
to naught, their leaves dropped mysteriously, 
and a swarm of unwelcome residents covered 
every twig. 
In the city lack of sunshine and overheated r.oms account 
for most of these failures, and poor selectica and manage- 
ment for the others. The smallest winter-girden, to be suc- 





Frock ror Grr FRoM 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. VILL. on patteru-sheet Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


cessful, requires a knowledge of the habits and wants of the 
plants cared for, to prevent inexperien gardeners from 
placing roses and geraniums in the shade and ferns in the 
sun, A damp shady corner is the especial delight of the 
latter, and where nothing else will grow they will. For foli- 
age with dainty blossoms there is nothing prettier than the 
fine delicate varieties of the maidenhair-fern; and this plant 
alone, in a richly colored window-box, is a decoration for a 
room. 

A fern with long, slender, shaded leaves is a pretty centre 
piece for the table, and it may be used to advant with 
pots of smaller ferns around it. These pots should all be 
covered with moss, secured by fine wire if of the usual red 
earthern-ware; but very pretty glazed receptacles for these 
plants can now be bought at a moderate price, and if it is 
preferred to leave the fern in the red earthen-ware pot (in 
which it is said to grow better), this can be placed in the 
ornamental one, and the iuterstices filled up with moss. 

Large-leaved begonias are also very decorative, as the art 
needle-work devotees have discovered, producing beautiful 
effects on a pale salmon-colored ground; and the “ wax- 
plant” of the old country people, so called by them because 
of the waxy look of its thin small blossom, has reached a 
state of perfection never dreamed of in their philosophy. 
Small palms, the dracena, and other things which do not 
require sunshine, not forgetting, either, a small mass of 










Froxt View or Worts CLoak on Front Pace. 


rock-work, or a dwarf trellis planted with ivy, tradescan- 
tia, money-musk, and small ferns, will help to keep one’s 
memory green when summer's lovely robe has dropped off 
in tatters, and winter snows and winds are reigning su- 
preme. 

Two or three late-flowering chrysanthemums, if just com- 
ing into bloom at the time of purchase, and kept in a cool 
but not freezing room, can be maintained in a decorative 
condition for some time; and the pure white or the pink 
ones are a very pretty sddition to a quiet evening dress. 
They also brighten +); the “‘fernery” like the advent of 
youth and beauty into a party of staid people. 

The white tobacco blossom, that with its subtle fragrance 
is not unlike the jasmine, will keep its sleopy eyes open 
only in the shade, and it is therefore a most congeaial com- 
panion for the retiring ferns. These patient stand-bys have 
the additional recommendation of liking to be crowded—a 
great advantage where space is limited—and too much root- 
room is said to be actually injurious to their well-being, so 
much so that florists arrange bits of rough stony material 
around their roots. The maidenhair-fern especially de- 
lights in such treatment, for its natural habitation is in 
some rocky cleft; and it can be utilized far more than it is 
by planting it in dull stony spots. 

The commonest of the ferns make a pretty background 
of greenery: in winter, even to the stiff swordlike frond 
known as the evergreen fern, that holds its own through all 
the winter storms, and does not strike its colors until the 
soft spring breezes uncurl the little ferns that are to take 
the place of their elders. A box of these humble denizens of 
the woods and lanes will give a cheerful look to a room, 
and the receptacle itself can be made quite ornamental. If 
the boxes already decorated with pretty tiles are too expen- 
sive, a smooth wooden box can be painted with enamel 
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TAILor Gown. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


paint in any color desired, dark red being the most generally 
satisfactory, and flowers and leaves cut from cretonne and 
pasted on, the entire surface being afterward treated to a 
thin coat of varnish. 
Greenness alone is attracti-e in winter, and where but few 
flowers are to be had for filling the vases, an abundance of 
foliage will make the few seem like many. This 
should be light, not only in character, but also in 
hue, as the effect of much dark, heavy foliage with 
a few blossoms is very ugly. Delicate and expen- 
sive ferns, however, cannot be raised in sufficient 
quantities for frequent clipping; but parsley, car- 
rots, and tansy can be; and although a singular 
group for decorative purposes, the foliage is deli- 
cate and pretty, that of the tansy, in particular, 
resembling some fine species of fern. Every flow- 
er should be literally nipped in the bud to pro- 
duce the best results in leaves; and these may be 
cultivated to such a state of perfection as to make 
them quite as attractive as rarer plants for simple 
window-gardening. 

A very satisfactory method, when accommoda- 
tion for both foliage and flowers is lacking, is to 
select delicate sprays of the small-leaved ivy and 
long branches of tradescantia (Wandering-Jew) in 
early autumn, and place them in a decorative vase 
that has a bit of charcoal in the water to keep it 
pure. They will throw out little rootlets in the 
water-—which needs only to be filled up as it evap- 
orates, without disturbing the plants—and keep 
fresh and green in readiness for the flowers that 
can also be placed therein from time to time. 





GowN WITH ADDED Coat Sxrrr. 
For pattern and description see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 








































































































Tradescaatia is invaluable for room decora- 
tion, as besides growing as well in water as 
in its native soil, it will also flourish in 
sunshine and in shade, and twines around 
picture-frames in a very graceful fashion. 

The Maurandia barclayana, with delicate, 
pretty foliage that looks particularly well in 
a flower vase or basket, and blossoms shaped 
somewhat like the foxglove, but ranging in 
color from purple, blue to lilac, pink, and 
pure white, is a dainty and graceful vine, 
that is said to do very well in a sunny win- 
dow. Few flowers besides the pretty and 
fragrant tobacco-plant can be persuaded to 
bloom in the shade; but where there is plenty 
of sunshine, and their presence can therefore 
be better dispensed with, hardy blossoms 
will show their bright faces in the greatest 
profusion. 

Among the most satisfactory of these, 
without greenhouse accommodations, are 
the geraniums of all kinds, and pre-eminent 
ly the scarlet geranium. It is a born demo 
crat. and its favorite haunt is the kitchen 
window, where it can both bask in the sun 
shine and absorb the warm steam it delights 
in. Bri’get is very apt to consider it a both 
er, and 9 treat it accordingly; but Divah 
will dote on its gay coloring, and pet it like 
achild. Remembering that its flaunting liv 


ery kills all reds and pinks, while it contrasts | 


well with most other colors, it should be in- 
troduced into the parlor or dining-room with 
great care; but amid its proper surroundings 
it has a gorgeous effect. 

But pink geraniums are more refined-look- 
ing beauties, and far more manageable in the 
way of coloring. The different shades are 
like those of roses, and the double ones seem 
the very queen of flowers herself on a small 
scale. White ones, which have short broad 
petals, are very pure and velvety looking, 
and ea charming contrast with either red or 
pink. The foliage is very stiff and ugly, 
and only the ivy geranium and the oid-fash 
ioned rose geranium produce jeaves that can 
be tolerated. The latter is cultivated for 
these alone, as the blossoms are most insig 
nificant 

Nasturtiums send up a blaze of yellow and 
orange glory, tempered by rich, dark maroon 
tints, and demand the strongest of sunshine 
to bring their flowers to perfection. The 
curious, round, blue-green leaves are deli 
cate and pretty, and cuttings are frequently 
raised into respectable vines by placing them 
in bottles and suspending them at the side 
of a sunny window. This style of decora- 
tion belongs to the same class as the sweet- 
potato vine, which would be really pretty if 
the ugly root could be kept out of sight. 
ut so long as it persists in growing better 
by parading its ugliness in a glass jar, this 
can scarcely be the case. It is very slow in 
showing anything like a vine, and requires 
planting as soon as a fair-sized potato can 
be procured in order to amount to anything 
by Christmas. 

A box of sweet mignonette planted in 
August will show its diminutive Quaker- 
like blossoms, and fill the room with fra- 
grance in October or November; and another 
sowing in September will produce a fresh 
crop later. Sweet-alyssum may be treated 
in the same way, and both are very pretty 
with geraniums 

For temporary bloom few things are more 
attractive than the somewhat despised gin- 

er-jar, brought to the front again and 
filled early in December with bare-looking 
branches from apple, cherry, or pear trees. 
These are not decorative at first, but if the 
jar is filled with moderately warm water, 
and kept on a mantel that crosses a warm 
chimney, they wil bud and flower after their 
orchard fashion by Christmas, and last for 
some little time after, the ginger-jar and the 
lack of foliage giving them a very Chinese 
aspect. Evia Ropman Cavunrcu. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ocr Own Conresronpenr. } 


AS the season for balis and large evening 
fi receptions advances, and dressmakers 
bring out the toilettes adapted to such oc 
casions, it becomes evident that the tendency 
toward double and draped skirts is growing 
more pronounced, A natural accompaniment 
of double skirts is the combination of two 
materials; and here we see extremes meet, 
for the ’eaviest velvets and silks are associ 
ated with the lightest tissues. 

The simplest form of the double skirt is 
the bell skirt slashed to open on a tablier or 
panel that simulates an under-skirt, and 
pleated mousseline de soie is a favorite ma- 
terial for inserting in skirts as well as for 
draping the corsage. This is illustrated in a 
velvet gown of verdigris shot with golden 
yellow. The skirt is edged with a band of 
sable, and opens at the left side on a fan 
pleating of old-rose silk muslin, The high 
blouse corsage is belted with pale gold-col- 
ored satin, Knotted at the head of the open 
ing on the left side, and falling in long ends 
on the panel; « roll of fur is at tive neck, and 
the sleeves are triple flounces of accordion- 
pleated silk muslin. High corsages of vel 
vet gowns are frequently handsomely em- 
broidered about the neck with fine cut 
beads, jewels. and spangles. A step further 
in the same direction is the wearing of artis- 
tic necklaces of gold studded with jewels or 
pearls on handsome high-necked reception 

owns, as seen at some recent church wed- 

ings here. While a band of fur frequently 
edges a slashed skirt, as in the model de- 








| at the wrist. 


scribed, it is very rarely used on an actual 
over-skirt, being much more apt to be on the 
under-skirt. 

Many of the recent elaborate toilettes are 
made with a draped over-skirt. They are 
usually composed somewhat in this fashion: 
a plain under-skirt of satin or moiré, with 
wide stripes of contrasting colors or shades 
or textures, and an over-skirt of some soft 
clinging stuff like crépe de Chine or satin 
des Indes of a shade matching one of the 
stripes in the under-skirt. The corsage, more 
or less vague and draped, is usually of the 
same material as the upper skirt, with knots 
of ribbon or other ornaments repeating the 
color of the other stripe. To cite an exam- 
ple: a reception toilette just completed has 
a lower skirt in alternate broad stripes of old- 
blue moiré and pink satin, with a second 
skirt of old-blue crépe de Chine; the latter is 
mounted in round pleats at the back, form- 
ing a train of medium length; the side is laid 
in flat pleats, and extends to the knee, the 
gradually lengthening folds of the train form- 
ing a sort of jabot below. The crépe de 
Chine corsage is décolleté, and draped, as are 
also the short sleeves; knots of pink satin 
ribbon are placed on the shoulders and else- 
where, and the belt is pink satin, with a 
Rhine-stone buckle. Another equally elabo- 
rate model has a plain under-skirt in wide 
stripes of corn-colored faille with amethyst 
velvet. The second skirt, draped as a tunic 
over the first, is of corn-colored satin des 
Indes, and the low pleated corsage is of the 
satin, with girdle and puffed sleeves of ame- 
thyst velvet, the sleeves surmounted by wings 
of satin headed by a narrow band of velvet, 
with a tiny chow at each end. Another ex- 
ample has an under-skirt of white satin bro- 
caded in yellow, and the upper skirt and cor- 
sage of yellow silk crépon. Still another 
combination is an under-skirt of white faille 
with brocaded clusters of carnation pinks 
with conspicuous green stems, and a second 
draped skirt and corsage of stem-green satin 
with knots of shaded pink velvet ribbon. 

The general arrangement in the models 
cited, that of having the striped or figured 
stuff for the under-skirt and the upper of a 
plain material, is also reversed. The painted 
moirés displaying Pompadour bouquets on 
alight ground are considered especially suit- 
able for second skirts, draped in slight pa- 
niers in Louis XV. style over an under-ekirt 
of plain satin, moiré, or velvet; and when the 
under-skirt is of plain material it is permitted 
to be trimmed with lace or other tissue. Pro- 
nounced contrasts in color are by no means 
avoided, as witness the following model: The 
under-skirt is of velvet of a deep purplish 
petunia shade, bordered with a band of 
fur; the long second skirt is of corn-colored 
satin shot with petunia pink, and is drawn 
up on the left side to form a quadruple fun- 
nel-shaped pleat. The corsage is of velvet, 
sharply pointed and laced at the back, dé- 
colleté in a broad V, which is bordered with 
fur; the sleeves are drooping puffs termina- 
ting in a lace frill at the elbow. 

Not all the double-skirted gowns are elab- 
orate evening toilettes. A day reception 
dress which I had occasion fecently to ad- 
mire at an afternoon tea has a corsage and 
draped tunic of glossy faced-cloth of a beaver- 
brown shade over an under-skirt of shot 
white and tan satin, bordered with a band of 
natural seal fur that was about the shade of 
the cloth. The corsage was draped on a 
guimpe of the shot white satin, with a high 
collar’ on which were two narrow bands of 
fur, and the cloth upper sleeve drooped over 
a close forearm of the satin, edged with fur 
The corsage was attached to 
the over-skirt, and fastened on the left with 
large gold clasp of antique style. On the 
other hand, not all evening toilettes by far 
are made with double skirts. But some- 
thing is generally done to take away the 
clinging appearance about the hips, which is 
not in the line of present fashions. 


used for trimming. A very dreasy toi etie 
in Louis XLV. style is of clouded moiré of 


mother-of-pearl pink ground, with faint | 


broché sprays of roses with foliage. The 
flaring bell skirt laps a little to the left side, 
with a band of pale green feather trimming 
studded with knots of satin ribbon to match 
the roses. The corsage opens in a deep V to 
the waist, with the space framed in a bertha 


| of pointed guipure, very deep on the shoul- 


ders and diminishing toward the belt; in the 
opening is a fan-pleating of pale green 
chiffon, terminating in a feather band that 
crosses the bust; on the hips are short paniers 


of the chiffon, starting from under the point | 


of the 7 on which is a pink satin rib- 
bon bow. The wide drooping moiré sleeve 


| is finished with a deep sadot of the guipure. 





Simpler costumes are made with beth 
skirts of the same material. For example, 
an écru wool dotted with light brown che- 
nille pastilles is made with an upper skirt 
raised and draped to show part of an under- 
skirt, and both skirts are edged with a narrow 
band of natural seal. Two little godet capes 
edged with fur are on the corsage, and the 
sleeves have a narrow bracelet of fur at the 
close wrist. The corsage enters the skirt, 
the top of the latter being edged with fur 
double the width of the trimming bands, 
forming a belt. For street dresses and sim- 


ple morning gowns double and draped skirts | 


are not yet used. There are various little 
ways of remodelling skirts, one of which is 
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This is | 
sometimes accomplished by means of small | 
paniers, made frequently of the thin tissue | 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


commended for its simplicity. ‘The skirt is 
shortened a trifle. top or bottom, and is left 
independent of its lining; the latter is then 
faced several inches deep with velvet or silk 
of the same color as the wool, this facin 
showing about two inches below the edge o 
the wooi skirt; a balayeuse fs put in the 
under-skirt. 

I spoke in my last letter of the — 
to employ fur as woven -stuffs are used. 
One of the latest freaks is trimming fur with 
jet. The jet is heavier than that ordinarily 
used, large faceted plaques being joined to 
form borders or other ornaments; and there 
are faceted drops and tags for fringes to col- 
larettes. The handsome moiré Astrakhan, 
which somewhat resembles a rich plush, 
lends itself best to jet trimming, but it is 
also used on seal, ver, and the curled 
Persian lamb, and other furs, on which it 
gives one a sense of incongruity. 

A novelty which promises to have a great 
vogue this season is the large cravat knotted 
under the chip, It is worn with all sorts of 
day and evening dresses, in soft silken stuifs, 
such as crépe de Chine, crinkled crépon, 
surah, or satin des Indes, and in light, me- 
dium, or dark shades, according to the cos- 
tume. The scarf is two yards and a half 
long, and twelve to fourteen inches wide, 
and the ends are scalloped, or edged with 
handsome lace about eight inches deep, 
gathered full enough to absorb at least dou- 
ble. It is tied to form two enormous loops, 
which spread at the top, the ends hanging 
to below the waist. 

EMMELINE RayMOND. 


CONCERNING ALBANIAN WAYS 
AND DRESS. 
ies this province of European Turkey the 
men are notably muscular, erect, and ac- 
tive when the mood pleases them; seldom, 
however, do they share the daily household 
burdens, and, in fact, much of the exhausting 
toil of outside labor is forced upon the wo- 
men. The women, we are told, are tall and 
strong, but the cheerful, bright expression 
of countenance that should bear company 
with rugged health is almost unknown 
among them. Seldom do these far-away 
sisters of ours receive an encouraging word, 
and a traveller in their country speaks pity- 
ingly of the unvarying look of unrest visible 
upon almost every woman's face—an air of 
having always received ill treatment. 

The dress of these people is almost always 
fantastic, and often ‘*a complicated series of 
garments.” 

The wealthy Albanian assumes a close- 
fitting vest buttoned to the throat; over this 
comes an open jacket, a showy garment 
with slashed sleeves, and showing much rich 
embroidery, the work of women’s fingers— 
stitch, stitch, stitch. 

A frilled under-garment reaches the knees, 
below which are cloth leggings, and in the 
broad girdle are placed silver-mounted pistols 
and the yataghan; these are marvels of rich, 
heavy ornamentation, costing fabulous sums 
Never forgotten is the brilliant fez, and when 
an outing is in contemplation, these haughty 
gentlemen add a capote or cloak of wool and 
horse-hair. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the guma, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


A POUND OF FACTS 
is worth oceans of theories. Fact first: More infants 
are successfully raised on the Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk than upon any other food. Fact second: They 
are subject to less sickness than others. Fact third: 
The Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is therefure y- 


equalled as an infant food.—{Adv.} 
| FOR THROAT TROUBLES, 
Coughs, and Hoarsevess, Baown's Browoutar 


Troones are a simple, yet effective, remedy. For 
| over forty year they have been recommended by 
| physicians, and known all over the world as one of 
the few staple Coagh remedies,—{ Adv.) 





DO NOT MISS IT. 

| No, do not mies the splendid business offer made by 
| B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va. They apply 
| especially to ladies, and offer eqnal pay to ladies that 
they give to men for the same work.—[ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


THE JUDCES 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & C0. 


Ou each of the following-named articles: 
| BREAKFAST COCOA, . . .. . 


Premium No. 1, Chocolate, er 





Vanilla Chocolate, . . . .« « « « 
German Sweet Chocolate, . . . . 





‘Cocoa Butter. es. es «se CR 





For “parity of material,” “excellent flavor,” and 
“uniform, even composition.” 


| WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








RECEIPTS FROM AN OLD VIR. 
GINIA COUK-BOOK. 


a la Mode.—Take the bone from a 
round of beef, fill the space with a force- 
meat made of crumbs of a stale loaf, 4 ounces 
of marrow, 2 heads of garlic chopped with 
thyme and parsley, some nutmeg, cloves, 

pper, and salt; mix all to a paste with the 

ten yolks of 4eggs. Stuff the lean part of 
the round, and make balls of the remainder. 
Sew a band of strong cloth, wide enough 
to keep the meat round and compact; set 
in a vessel sufficiently large to hold it; add 
a pint of red wine; cover, set in an oven 
properly heated, and bake three hours. When 
done skim the fat from the gravy, thicken 
with brown flour, add mushroom and walnut 
catsup, and serve it up ished with the 
force-meat balls fried. It is still better eaten 
cold with salad. 

Spiced Corned Beef.—Teu pounds of round 
placed in a large bow! or pan, rub twice a 
day on each side with the following mixture: 
1 pound of brown sugar, 2 vunces of seals. 
1 table-spoonful of saltpetre, 1 of pulverizea 
allspice, i of cloves, and alittle pepper. Make 
a brine strong enough to bear anegg. When 
your beef bas lain in the above mixture twen- 
+ Cage hours, put in the brine, pouring in all 
the extracted juice. One week will be suffi- 
cient to corn. 

Barbecued Rabhit.—The rabbit should be 
plump and young. After cleaning and wash- 
ing out well, lay in salt water for a half- 
hour. It is best broiled; but if not, parboil 
slightly and fry. When brown and tender 
lay on a hot dish; pepper and salt and but- 
ter well. Heat 3 table-spoonfuls of vinegar 
seasoned with 1 of made mustard. Pour 
over the hot rabbit; garnish with parsley or 
with tiny bits of red-pepper pods. 

Sweet-Potato Pudding.— Boil 1 pound of 
sweet. potatoes very tender; rub while hot 
through a colander; add 6 eggs well beaten, 
three-quarters of a pound of powdered loaf- 
sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, 
grated nutmeg and lemon peel, one glass of 
brandy. Line a pudding-dish with a rich 
paste; fill with the mixture,and bake. When 
the pudding is done, sprinkle the top with 
sugar, and cover with bits of citron. 

Jelly-fish. —Fill a deep glass dish half full 


of jelly. Have as many small fish-moulds as 
will lie in it. Fill the moulds with blanc- 
mange. When this is cold, and the jelly 


also, lay the fish in it as if going in different 
directions; put in a little more liquid jelly; 
let it get hard, to keep the fish in place; then 
fill the dish. The jelly should be very light 
colored, and perfectiy transparent. 

Lucy Ranpoirn FLemine. 





* * 
Millions. 
Although millions of bottles of 


preg 
Fl 


are annually manufactured, there 
are hundreds of housewives who 
know nothing of their excellence 
from actual use. 

These flavorings are without 
question the finest and purest of 
their kind manufactured in the 
world, and they will eventually be 
used as a luxury from one end of 
the country to the other. 


Price Flavoring Extract Co. 
. Dr. V.C. PRICE, Pres't. 


4 Chicago. 
Rates for Advertising in 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Displayed advertisemen. per Nonpareil line, one 


New York, 


insertion - - - - $1.00 
Special Reading Notices, per . ne, one insertion - 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inchs, (168 lines). Width of 


column, 23 inches. Four colums to a page. 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount far either time 
or space (dut not both) as tollows : 


6 insertions, or 250 lines, within one year - - 10< 
13 ™ or600 “ 4 or ae 
26 ” or 760 “ ~ 7” -+ 20% 
62 - or 1000 “ re ¥ -- 26% 

Standard of r , Nonpareil; average, eight 





words to a line, teeive lines to an inch 
Advertising pages close Saturday. 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Received highest honors—W orld’s Fair. 























Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBLUS BROTHERS C2., 
New York, Goston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, “an Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBCtR’S. 





“BREAKFAST-— SUPPER. 


ErrS. Si 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


A.A.Yantine & Co. 


Largest /mporters 
| Se China, India, Turkey, Persia. 


877,879 Broadway, N.Y. 


DIRECT SPECIAL ATTENTION TO LARGE 
INVOICES JUST PLACED ON SALE OF 


ANATOLIA 
CURTAINS 


Fox bed-chambers, dining - rooms, etc., sizes 
about 5x0 feet, delicate colored stripes in 
red, blue, gold, and terra cotta, on white and 
cream grounds, beautifully fringed, 


@ $4.00 pair. 
ANATOLIA 
BED - SPREADS 


To match above curtains in same colors, etc., 
size about 63g x 8 feet. 





@ $4.00 each. 


Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. 
| 


rte CENTS COIN 

Money selling Beveridge Cooker. 
lee" et ot pa cooking utensil. No 

cannot burn. Saves labor 

| na fuel. Cocks on of], gas or coal stove, 





4 ~~ Wanted, either sex. Big Pay. 
A lady sold 1730 in one town. Address, 
w. Ee. BEVERIDGE, GALrimoReE, Mo, 
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ff , 
eres y= 70d ome. 


2500 of these women's night dresses have been se 
aside from our regular stock for distribution th 






of fine tucks back 
and front, finished 
in feather stitch- 





go 
to our Mail Order 
fitriends will be 


cents. They 
f 98 shall heave 
a) ‘ at the — 
Hi price, ninety-cight 
\ cents, the choice 
of four styles of 
muslin gowns, 
trimmed with 
white or colored 
embroidery, in 
sizes 13,14, 15, and 
16; our regular 
In ordering kindly allow 16 cents for 
| each gown, which is the exact mailing charge. You 
me would do very well also to request our Spring Shop- 
| 
| 





| $1.50 gown 


gees List It's a sure mouey-saver for buyers of 
dry-goods. 


£O 
‘a 


rough | 
our Mail Order Sepertment. It's cambric with clusters 





BEST&CO 





A Few 
Good Things i 


For the Baby, 


Is the title of a little booklet we have 
prepared for our customers, containing 
illustrations of a few articles of Babies’ 
wear, we are selling at very attractive 
prices. 


Fine nainsook slips 63 cts. and $1.00. Fine 
nainsook short dress 87 cts. Hand made long 
and short slips $2.75. Cloaks, wrappers, caps, 
china toilet sets, ete. 


Sent to any address on application. 
60-62 West 23d St. N. Y, 





Lundborg’s 


Bre the Finest and most Popular Perfumes made. 


Among the favorites are Edenia, Goya Lily, Nada Rose, Alpine Violet and Swiss Lilac Perfumes, 
Violet Toilet Water and the Sachets. 





Brooklyn Furniture Co. 


553 to 571 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN ALL KINDS 
OF FURNITURE 

























































































i 


$3 Book-Case, solid oak, 5 shelves, worth $6. 
Get our prices. 




















Send for Catalogue. 


Brooklyn Furniture Co. 


BRO DKLYN, N.Y. 
bay CAUSE 


CONSTIPATION ote. 


DICAL CO. Dept. A31, 
fetes enaiiod wee} oy 43d St , Chicago, tl. 


SHOPPING and Intinene of Dy lady of 


Sa BOND toil out thy Circular 
A. I 58 Lex'.gton Ave., N. Y. 














The Fashionable Fad. 
INCOMPARABLE 
SPECIALTIES, 


Delettrez’ 


Parisian 






Perfu mes. 
AMARYLLIS DU JAPON, 
HELENIA, 
HELIOPHAR. 
Sampce VIAL BY Matt, 15 Cents. 
41 & 43 Warren St., N. Y. City. 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 


It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY | 


and Invalides. I —_ druggist or grocer does not keep 
it, seud 15 =r or sample cake to the importer, 
A, KLIPSTEIN, 122 Pearl St., New York. 





Fond Mothers 


DRINK BEEF TEA made with 


C upDAnyY's 


REX BRAND 


he! -BEEF. 


And Baby is stronger and better for it. 





It makes delicious Bouillon, and is 
invaluable to add zest and flavor to 
soups and meat dishes. 


Highest award at World’s Pair for **Excel- 
lence in Quality and Flavor.’ 


Send six cents in stamps for sample jar. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Go., 


SO. OMAHA, NEB. 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘From Ranch to 
Table,’’ sent free on application. 








2th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


Why it Fall« OF, Turns Seed, and the vY oe? 
ae Prof. HARLEY PAR P.RA 
P. Lone & Co., 1018 fom St., Philada., ‘Pa, 
| * ane one should read this little book.” —At 





Have you used 







PEARS soap: 











mm, 


PRIESTLEY’S CRAVENETTES. 


These fabrics are rain-proof and‘at the same time porous to the air. Therefore, perfectly ventilated. 
A PRIESTLEY CRAVENETTE GARMENT 
and satisfact 
at ah ee Alt pany ny — an te back of every yard witl. the registered 
trade-mark, 





“ Cravenette.” 








| For sale at PARK & TILPORD’S and all 
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Hutton, Hucues & Co. 


(Successors to A.T.STEWART & CO.) 


Ladies’ 
Cashmere 


Sille«and-Wool 


STOCKINGS 


98 cents 


pair. 


The above include Smyth's ‘Ribbed 


| and Plain), never sold less than $2.50 


and $1.50; and Brettle’s, best English, 
always sold at $2.25 and $3.00. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK 


“Broadway, Ath Ave., 9th and 40th Stoo, 





DENTIFRICE 


GLYCERINE 


ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


GELLE FRERES 


6, Avenue de l Opéra 
PARIS 
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THE WOFUL WAIL OF THE WEALTHY WIGHT. 


'Tis pleasant to bet on a slow trotting horse 
And have him come in as a winner; 

"Tis pleasant to woo, a8 a matter of course; 
"Tis pleasant to eat a rich, dinner 

"Tis pleasant to live in luxurious style; 
"Tis pleasant to find life but honey; 

Bot, ah, to”be free from that notion awhile, 
My love loves me but for my money. 


The wealth of the Indies I'd willingly spend, 
The treasures of fabled Golconda, 

If bat for a moment Marie’d condescend 
Par, far from my riches to wander. 

"Tis love in a cottage to which I aspire, 
In regions bright, airy, and suony, 

Where I could be free from that notion so dire, 
My love loves me but for my money. 


If I were deprived of my fat bank account, 
Compelied to keep books for a living, 

If I were cut down to one-half the amount 
I now spend in course-dinner giving, 

Would Marie etill love me and cling to me then? 
Alas! it is true, tho’ ‘tis funny, 

The man that is poor is the richest of men, 
His love loves him, not for his money. 


—_—- > 


‘*Mamma, when Willie has a toothache you take him to 
the dentist to have it filled, don’t you ?” asked Tommy. 
“ Yes, dear,” said mamma. 
“Weil, I've got al@tummick ache. Don’t you think we'd 
better go to the candy store and get it filled ? 
oe = 
“ Poor Bostone is dead.” 
* So I've heard.” 
“* I've been asked to write a line for his gravestone,” 
“* Going to do it?” 
“Yes. How do you like this: ‘He never used the word 
pants.’” : 
“ Jack,” asked his father, “ are you going into training for 
school athletics this year?” 
“ Yes, air,” replied the unsuspecting boy. “I'm going to 
try for the mile race.” 
‘*Well enough,” returned his father. “I have a letter to i a 
be mailed, and it's about a mile to the post-office and back. POPULAR PINS. 
Let me see what time you can do ifin.” Mrs. Honeymoon, “1 wish TO SELECT A PIN FOR MY HUSBAND,” 
re Jeweller.“ Wuat 8TYLe OF PIN WOULD You LIKk®, MapaM?” 
Epvrron. “* We can’t print thése jokes. They've every.one Mrs. Honeymoon. “ A Tenmarin, pLxASH I HAVE OFTEN BEARD HIM SAY 
IN THE SOCIAL ZOO of them appeared in Punch.” HOW MUOH HE LIKED THEM.” 
Waec. * Well, what of that? Do you realize what-a finan- 
LL. 


- cia) success Punch has turhed out to be? 


ENCOURAGING. A NEW FAD. 
’ ‘ “Grace,” he began, tenderly, on New- * ] undersfind that since Barlow lost his 
ox‘t. San = paacesiane. *Johony, suppose I should borrow $100 from your fathet, Year's eve, “I1—I—” when she interrupt- ast position he has been engaged as bill- 
vues? and should pay him $10 a month forten months. Howmuch ed him. collector.” 
would I then owe him ?” “Wait unti) twelve o'clock,” she whis- “That so? Well, I’ve got quite a nice 

sun on scranes? ** Six dollars.” pered. *‘I had enough proposals last'year ~ lot of bills at home that TA let him add to 

MeuELY A UNCIETY GIkt. “ How do you make that out?” to suit any one, batt want ‘94 to beat it—  hiscollection if he wants. All anreceipted, 
Pes0TIse BXPaResion ? “ Pop would charge you interest.” 80 please wait.” too.” 
« TO BELIEVE THAT Youne Bons i To rRo~ 

POSE MARRIAGE TO HER TO-RIGHT. 

Aw YHAT OF THAT 
“HE '8 PRAOCTIOING AN EXPRESSION OF SUBPRIGE. 


————_—> 


WISHED HE HADN'T TOLD IT 


Mra. Twickenham. has invited Mr. Castieton to dinner, and they are dia- 
cusarng the salad : 

Mas. Twioxennamw. “I hope, Mr. Castleton, that you are fond of all 
ainds of puddings? 

Castieron. “Oh yes, Mra. Twickenham. And that remindame of a 
little incident that occurred to me last summer I was visiting some 
friends of mine in the country (all attention from the oth-r guests), and it 
seems that some of them had heard me say that while I was very fond Of 
all sweetmeats, there was one thing I abhorred, and that-was tapioca 
pudding. Well, one day at dinner, the hostess, a most charming woman, 
said to me, ‘I do hope you like taploca puéding, becanse we are going to 
have it to-day.’ Well, ou , you know, not supposing there was any 
joke aboot it, I sald yes, anrl, well, I rather dilated upon the fact, wishing 
to make her thorough i ean a understand, when inwardly Iwas 
quaking at the thought of the hérrible ordeal ahead of me. I noticed 

the other guests seemed mu amused, but I didn't dream it was a 


OZeNHAM. * t wae a joke? 
“Oh yea, decidedly so. You see, there was no tapioca pud- 
ding, and it was all a put-up job You can imagine my feelings, and the 
embarrassing position I was in, after trying to be so polite by lying out 


Twioxennam. * Yea, indeed, it was most unfortunate.” (To ser- 
h emphasis.) “ James, bring on the taploca pudding.” 

. Tom Masson. 
“Why did Ethel Robinson marry Harold Smithers, I 

wonder fT 


She admired his monogram. It looks so like the dol- 
am SS ae 


yy ov Tux Hoves (fo new housemaid). “ What is your 


wat. “It's Blanche, mum.” 
«, “Oh, dear me, that is my name also. We must 


mum, ol've no objections to use me old pet name at 
ime * Panay’ there. 
ee 
Ye poet Brash wears flowing hair 
Abont his head and ears; 
He's so transparent that 'tis thas 
He hides his sweet ideas. 
=. eee 
youthful, yet in appearance seemed to be even a 
or than he really was. He was, in fact, nearly eight, 
e piize scholar of his class at school, but he looked about six years 
age 
Oveday Bobby visited a emall friend, and remained to dinner.» When 
dessert was serv »bby received a generous piece of pie, and quickly 
disposed of it father of his young friend looked at the lady of the 
house, and, spelling some of the words in order to disguise his meaning, 
asked, * -b-b-y have m-o-r-e p-i-e 7” 
“N-o,” responded t hostess, smiling sweetly 
Bobby looked ap, first at one and then at the other, with a most cyni- 
il amile upon bis youthful countenance 
R-a-t-a,” epelt le, in tones of utter diegust, and amid the confusion of 
e host, Robert got the ple. 
: 
—— 
Young Barlow has selected his vocation.” 
“ What ix his choice ? 
* He has decided tu become a poet.” 
‘Nonsense! What qualifications has he ?” 
Fanos. ** He has One very important qualification.’ 
CPM. “Namett” 
Fanotes. “ An assured Income.” 


Wi 


| 


Wht 


A MEETING IN TAE LUXEMBOURG. 


To the Duchess of Laneaster. “Wese-xou nor Miss Sutra or Broox.ys ?” 
po Weare vou wor Mz. Jowgs or Honoxen ?” ;% 
— Yes.” » 
‘ P “Aun! wno ane you now 
THR SNAKE CHARMER. “Tus Banow Fixx - 
_, 


— 


- 

















HOME-MADE CANDIES. 


7 say nothing of «he really expensive 
fancy candies, good candy of a plainer 
quality is often beyond the purse of the mo- 
thers of large families of little children; who 
are desirous of giving them a liberal supply 
at holidays, and as te can be made in the 
home kitchen at a very small cost, the art 
should be learned by all housekeepers. 

While French candies and bonbons can be 
made at home in perfection, they are trouble- 
some and expensive, and can only be made 
successfully after much experience. For 
busy mothers the more simple varieties will 
be much more satisfactory, quite as pleasing 
to the little ones, and far more wholesome. 

Cream Candy.—Put 4 cups of granulated 
sugar with 2 of water and 1 of thick cream 
in a kettle; stir until the sugar dissolves ; 
add a table-spoonful of butter and a pinch 
of soda. Let boil until it is brittle. Fla- 
vor with vanilla. Pour into buttered plates, 
and cool quickly. Take up, and pull rapid- 
ly and evenly until the mass becomes soft 
and smooth to the touch. Draw out into flat 
sticks, and let stand in a dry place until 
creamy, then drop in wax or buttered papers, 
and put away in an air-tight box. 

Stick Candy.—Put 3 pounds of granu- 
lated sugar in a kettle with 2 teacups of 
water and a teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
dissolved in a little warm water. Stir over 
the fire until the sugar is dissolved; cover 
the kettle while the syrup is boiling. Skim 
carefully. When a few drops will harden 
in cold water, take the candy from the fire; 
add the flavoring and coloring; pour out into 
well-buttered plates. When cool, pull, and 
make into sticks. If clear candy is desired, 
pour in the plates when nearly cold, mark it 
off into squares or flat sticks, which when 
cold can be broken apart. 

Taffy. — Put 2 pounds of brown sugar, 
with half a cup of water, in a candy-kettle 
to boil; add 4 ounces of butter. Boil until 
thick (not hard); flavor with lemon; take from 
the fire; pour into well-buttered tins, about 
the eighth of an inch in thickness. When 
cool, mark off into squares; press nearly 
through to the bottom. When hard and 
cold, tap the bottom and sides of the tin to 
loosen the candy, turn out, and break apart. 

Old-fashioned Butter-scotch.—Put 3 pounds 
of yellow sugar in a kettle, with three. quar- 
ters of a pound of butter. Set over the fire 
to melt; let boil until thick, stirring all the 
while to prevent scorching. Take from the 
fire; pour into buttered tins or trays. When 
stiff, mark off into squares. hen cold, 
break apart, and wrap each square in wax 
paper. This candy will keep a long time, 
and improve with age. 

Nut Bars.—Peanuts, almonds, English 
walnuts, or pecans may be used for this 
candy. Prepare the nuts by removing the 
inner covering and choppiog them. Grease 
the bottom and sides of a broad shallow tin 
pao with fresh butter, and put the nuts into 
it, spreading them evenly. Put a pound of 
granulated sugar, with half a teacup of 
water and a pinch of cream of tartar, into a 
kettle, and boil until thick, but not too brit- 
tle. 


aside to cool. When sligi:!; stiff, mark off 


into wide bars with a sherp knife, and let 
stand several days, when it will become soft 


and delicious. 

Cocoanut Cream Bars.—Boil 3 pounds of 
ranulated sugar, a teacup of water, and 
balf a teaspoonful of cream of tartar to- 
gether until thick; flavor; take from the 
fire, let cool slightly in the kettle, then with 
a large wooden spoon rub and scrape the 
mixture against the sides of the kettle until 
it looks creamy. Add a large grated cocoa- 
nut, mix well, but do not Jet stand too long. 
Pour into wide shallow tins, covered with 
buttered paper. When coid lift the paper 
out, cut the candy into bars, and stand aside 
a day or two before using 

Chocolate, or any nuts desired, may be 
used in place of the cocoanut. 

Pop-Corn Candy.—Put 2 cups of sugar, 
2 table-spoonfuls of butter, and a cup of wa- 
ter in a kettle to boil until the syrup threads. 
Mix in 4 quarts of popped corn, stir, take 
from the fire, and stir until cool; make into 
balls or little flat cakes. 

Chocolate Caramels,—Put a pound of brown 
sugar into a saucepan with half a pound of 

rated chocolate, 2 table-spoonfuls of mo- 
asses, an ounce of butter, half a cup of milk, 
and a teaspoonful of vanilla; let heat slow- 
ly, and stir until dissolved; boil until it will 
harden when dropped in cold water. Take 
from the fire, turn into a buttered square 
pe, and mark off into squares with a dull 
nife. Stand in a cold place; when hard, 
break apart; and wrap in waxed paper. 

Cocoanut Caramels.—Put 3 pounds of 
granulated sugar with a table-spoonful of 
butter, a cup of milk, and 2 teaspoonfuls of 
extract of lemon in a kettle. Set over the 
fire and stir until dissolved; add one grated 
cocoanut, boil until stiff, pour into buttered 
tins, jet stand a few minutes, mark off into 
tiny squares, let cool, and break apart. For 
a variety the cocoanut may be omitted, and 
the caramels flavored with vanilla, lemon, or 
pine-apple. All caramels are better when 
freshly made. 

Oream Uhocolates (made without boiling).— 
Put the white of 1 egg and an equal quantity 
of cold water into a bowl, flavor with vanilla, 
and beat until frothy; sift in sufficien* con- 
fectioner’s XXX sugar to make a stiff paste, 
work all together until smooth, form into 
small balls, lay on grooved paper, and set in 





Pour the syrup over the nuts. and set | 
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a cool dry place for two or three hours. Put 
half a pound of chocolate into a small tin 
saucepan, and set in warm water to melt. 
Put one ball at a time on the end of a fork, 
dip into the melted chocolate until well 
covered, drain, and slip on to greased paper. 
Stand in a cool place overnight. 

Cream Dates.—Remove the stones from 
dates, make the cream as above directed, 
roll into oblong shape, put into the date 
where the stone was removed, press the two 
halves together, roll the whole in granulated 
sugar, and set away. 

Uream Walnut.—Take large walnut meats 
from the shells; make the cream out into 
small round cakes, press the meats into the 
sides, and roll in granulated sugar. 

Marsh-mallows.—Dissolve by heating over 
a slow fire 8 ounces of gum-arabic in 3 gills 
of water, stir, and strain. Boil 1 ounce of 
marsh-mallow roots in a little water for half 
an hour, strain, and boil low; add the gum 
solution with half a pound of loaf -sugur 
or powdered sugar; let cook slowly, and 
stir constantly until a thick paste which will 
roll between the fingers; add the well-beaten 
whites of 2 eggs, stir for a minute or two, and 
pour intoa pan or box to cool. In the bottom 
of the box or pan sheets of white paper 
should be placed with the ends projecting 
from the sides, by which to lift out the 
paste, when it may be cut in little blocks, 
and rolled in powdered sugar. 

Fig Paste (a very dainty inexpensive 
candy).—Chop into bits and boil a pound of 
figs; when soft strain and press through a 
sieve; return to the water in which they 
were boiled, and which should be reduced 
to 1 cupful; stir in 3 pounds of granulated 
sugar, and cook down slowly until a thick 
paste is formed. Pour in pans lined with 
paper; let cool; take out on the paper, and 
cut into sections. Dust with powdered 
sugar. Eviza R. Parker. 


A SURE CURE. 


T is told of Hannah More that she had a 

good way of managing tale-bearers. Itis 
said that whenever she was told anything 
derogatory to another her invariable reply 
was, ‘‘ Come, we will go and ask if this be 
true.” The effect was sometimes ludicrously 
painful. The tale-bearer was taken aback, 
stammered out a qualification, or begged 
that no notice might be taken of the state- 
ment. But the good lady was inexorable; 
off she took the scandal-monger to the scan- 
dalized to make inquiry and compare ac- 
counts. It is not likely that anybody ever a 
second time ventured to repeat a gossip 
story to Hannah More. One would think 
her method of treatment would be a sure 
cure for scandal. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY~ 
~ SOAP 























°IT FLOATS» 
wer 


FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OCIN’TI. 





“Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.’ Nobody contradicts it. 
Your dealer can get !amp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” and ‘‘pearl glass” are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The giass is clear as well as tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. 


Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Macsetu Co. 


Ying agony of Gold Bust apackage full of shine, 
the dirt of ages it will undermine ; 


All 


ben we 


if, — 
work becomes like play, 
a happy thought for next Rouge-cleaning Day? 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


the spots on the floor, the dirt on the wall, the finger marks 
on the doors, the stains on the windows, the grease on the 
dishes, the tarnish on the silver, are quickly removed. 

You can get “other kinds,” but they all cost more 
money and require more effort. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


LA GRIPPE 


(INFLUENZA) 


H. LIBERMANN, M.D., Surgeon-in-Chief, French Army, writes: 

‘One part ‘VIN MARIANI’ with two parts boiling water, sweetened to 
the taste, makes a grog of exquisite flavor, which produces immediate beneficial 
effect in severe cases of cold attended by convulsive coughing.”’ 


CYRUS EDSON, M.D., Chief of Health Department, New York: 

‘‘ Influenza (La Grippe), where patients suffer with high fever, catarrh in 
the head, and complete prostration, the most effectual remedy is the generous, 
diffusible tonic, ‘VIN MARIANI.’ ”” 








“Vin Mariani’ proves, since 30 years, ‘‘ The Tonic’’ absolutely relied 
upon by the Medical Profession everywhere. Every test proves merit, 


SOLD AT ALL DRUGGISTS. ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTIONS, 


We will mail, gratis, Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities 
testifying to merits of “ VIN MARIANI.” 


MARIANI & CO., 
52 West rsth Street, New York. 


For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing, and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medical Standard, Chicago. 
**It Soothes wiiile it Cleanses.’’—Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘* The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’—Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER [IFG. CO., 81 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Blooker’; Dutch Cocoa 


used every morning for Breakfast is 


Paris: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
Laboratory, Neuilly s/Seine. 
London: 239 Oxford Street. 











healthful, nourishing, and gives last- 
ing strength without the nervousness 
caused by tea or coffee. 


BLOOKER’S DUTCH COCOA requires 
no boiling, and can be made instantly. 


Sample package (2 cups) sent on 
receipt of 2 cents. 


Franco-American Food Co., 
Sole Wholesale Agents, 
Franklin St. and West B’ way, 








POSITIVE CURE 
for Rh 


ae 


BLISS BLECTRIC CO., 





A= WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, 








Children Cry for 


Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Bakin 
Highest Award—Wo: 


Powder 
s Fair. 
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A WINTER FANCY 
\“ AINST the pane the snow drifts fast; 
i Che cold night wind goes sobbing past 
Alone I sit, and close my eyes 
And think, and long for summer skies 


I have a vision—strangely sweet 

A field of waving summer wheat; 

Hills clothed ‘o green from top to base ; 

A silver lake, across whose face 

The breeze makes smiles, while to and fro 
The white swans slow and state ly go 

An orchard all aflush with bloom ; 

A dark wood, and within its gloom 

A thrush that sings once and -again 

His madly sweet ecstatic strain ; 

ris answered by notes clear and strong, 

And all the air is filled with song 

How the birds sing! And well they may! 
Who would not sing on such a day? 

© world so fair, O jife so dear 

Jus. now God's heaven itself seems near! 


The dream is past; I wake alone; 

I hear the cold wind’s* angry moan; 

And sob aloud, “ Be swift to bring, 

Most gracious Lord, our life’s sweet spring.” 
VIRGINIA FRANKLYN. 


ANGELS ENTERTAINING THE 


HOLY CHILD. 


See illustration on page 18. 


I\HE artist's conception represents angels 
| entertaining the Holy Child with harp 
notes and songs while his fair young mo 
ther sleeps. The bambino is very sweet as 
he lies wideawake and happy, pleased with 
the heavenly visitants, and looking those un 
utterable things which often gleam upon us 
from the eyes of little ones too young to 
speak our language. Of all our dear babies 
it may be said that ‘‘trailing clouds of glory 
they come, from heaven, their home.” 
How much more was this true of the Child 
whose wonderful birth angels sang, and 
whom prophets foretold long before his ap- 
pearing? 

There are literal minds which fail to enjoy 
the full beauty and the simple gayety of the 
legendary which clusters around the infancy 
and childhood of the Christ 

Imagination, which has been happily called 
‘*a leaf from the sky,” helps us to enter into 
the thought of the poets and the painters, 
and gives us a pleasant insight into the mean 
ing of such pictures as the lovely one we 
publish this week, ‘‘Angels entertaining the 
Hoiy Child.” We may note that angels are 
an order by themselves, and that their mis 
sion to the world is always to carry God's 
messages or fly on His errands. They com 
fort us in our trouble, soothe our pain, whis 
per hope 


do 


sleep. When a child smiles in his slumber 
the old-fashioned nurse believes that the 
angels are talking to him, and surely it isa 
pretty thought, that does no harm, and may 
do good 


THI 


I 


those 


FASHION IN 


‘HE handkerchiefs in vogue for evening 
use are dainty bits of lace or silk gauze 

of real point or duchesse with centre 
of finest linen lawn still remaining the fa 
vorites for a bride, or to put the finishing 
touch to an elaborate toilette, especially when 
the Jatter has a garniture of similar lace. A 
pretty one can be found for $1 25, with a 
narrow border of duchesse lace, and similar 
pieces let in at the four corners; while for 
$25 an exquisitely fine specimen, almost en 
tirely composed of point, can be procured 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Weak Digestion 


strange as it may seem, is caused 
from a lack of that which is 
never exactly digested—/a¢. The 
greatest fact in connection with 


Scotts Emulsion 


appears at this point—it is par//y 
digested fat—-and the most 
weakened digestion is quickly 
strengthened by it 





| The only possible help 
in Consumption is the 
arrest of waste and re- 
newal of new, healthy 
tissue. Scott's Emulsion 
has done wonders in Con- 
sumption gust this way. 





Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All draggista. 














Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder _ 


A Pure Cream-of-Tartar Powder. 


| trope are favored 
| in white or colored floss-silks, and one vari- | 
| ety displayed has a narrow hem-stitched bor- 
| der with a row of the silk embroidery just 


in our embarrassments, and bend, | 
scattering the beautiful flowers of dreams | 
and pure fancies, above our pillows as we | 


HANDKERCHIEFS. | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


|! The handkerchief of silk gauze is usually | 


pure white or of a creamy hue, but the deli- 
cate tints of pink, yellow, écru, and helio- 
he edge is embroidered 


above it. A Parisian novelty in silk gauze 
shows a square of pale yellow with an edging 
of black lace set on, the lace broadening or 
narrowing to meet the irregular outline of 
the gauze centre piece. Another imported 
sample is of a faint shade of pink crépe with 
wide border of colored embroidery. 

The fancy white or tinted China and Jap- 
anese silk handkerchief for ordinary use can 


| be purchased for almost any price from 19 


cents upwards, and comes with the plain 
hem stitch, an added initial, or with, embroid- 
ered finish of white or colored silks. How- 
ever, it is not so much liked as a similar arti- 


cle of linen, and it is sure to lose its white- | 


ness or original tint when laundered. 

The shops are constantly offering some spe- 
cial lot of this both useful and ornamental 
part of the wardrobe at a reduction in price, 
and if one is on the lookout for opportuni- 
ties the purchase can be effected at much 
lower rates than ordinarily. 

For general use or dressy occasions the 
fin® linen or linen-lawn handkerchief with 
dainty border of lace or embroidery is prefer- 
able. One seen on the counter of a Broad- 
way shop was of linen lawn as fine as gos 


samer; its narrow hem-stitched border was | 


decorated in delicate hand embroidery, and 
a vine of the same encircled it just above 
the hem; this article was marked $7 50, and 
was noticeably chaste and refined in effect. 


A second was composed of linen most choice | 


in quality, and its embellishment was of nar 
row Valenciennes, both the edging and a 
band of insertion which was let in above the 
border being of this lace. White is always 


recommended as in good taste, but the deli- 


cate tints are permissible when desired to 
match some particular shade of dress or 
ribbons. Upon the white handkerchief a 
narrow finish of open-work embroidery is a 
present fashion, lending a pretty and modest 
effect to the square of linen or lawn. 
Nothing is so truly serviceable as the 
strong linen hem-stitched handkerchief, with 
or without initial letter, as the personal fancy 
may dictate; it comes costing from 12 to 50 
cents, according to its quality and the style 
of the embroidered initial, and it will last 
during two or three years of bard usage. 
The handkerchief is carried in the large 


or small belt bag, one style of which has a | 


pocket on the outside especially for the 
article in question; or it 1s thrust into the 
belt when it is particularly handsome or 
choice 


If so desired a sachet scented with the 
| owner's favorite perfume may be placed in 
| the handkerchief box or case, but the custom 
| is not so much favored as formerly, perfume 
being objectionable to many people, espe- 
cially in a warm, close atmosphere; and al- 
though in the novels of the old school the 
young lady—like Flora Belasys in Guy Lio 
ingston—always wafted from her garments 
a subtle fragrance, the modern heroine has 
dispensed with it altogether. 

he style most adopted by gentlemen is 
the silk or fine white linen initial handker- 
chief, which varies in price according to the 
texture and the shop where procured, the 
gentlemen’s furnishing stores usually adding 
— extra for the same article for sale 
at the ordinary shops, and equally good in 
every particular. 

The small members of the family are not 
neglected, and dainty morsels of linen and 
batiste or the fine linen lawn are shown 
with narrow edge of needle-work or a plain 
hem stitch. For school or general use the 
white handkerchief figured in colors or with 
| colored border can be found, and is liked for 
boys, who always decry anything feminine 
in appearance. 

All handkerchiefs are purchased at a re- 
duced rate if taken by the box, six or twelve 
coming in a box. 

Mufflers for both sexes and all ages are 
plentifully provided, most ladies preferring 
white, but colors being permissible. The 
size varies, being as large as or larger than 
| the ordinary gentleman’s handkerchief, and 
| the material is plain, twilled, or brocaded 
| silk. 

Gentlemen use white nsufflers, particularly 
for evening wear, that the dress shirt may 
remain spotless; there also comes a chest- 
protector of quilted black or figured satin 
lined with the same material in white, and 
this is reserved almost wholly for evening 
wear. For general wear gentlemen choose 
colored mufflers black, dark blue, or red, 
with contrasting figures proving the most 
serviceable; but the light brocades in pale 
magenta, blue, rose, or heliotrope and white 
are also favored. The English muffler is for 
| sale in some of the shops, but except that it 
is somewhat smaller and has less-prominent 
markings, it does not vary from the other 
mufflers shown. 


| 





It is a wise plan when in shopping one | 


comes across a particularly inviting bargain 
| in some staple article to make a purchase if 
possible, even if one is not positively in need 
of it at the moment; for it often happens 
that later, when the condition of crying need 
does arrive, there is no bargain at hand, and 
one is forced to pay full price for the same 
thing that shortly before had been offered at 
perhaps one-third the regular rate. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 


Baki 
Powder 





Honorable Wife” 


—Merchent of Venice. 
and tell her that I am composed 
of clarified cottonseed oil and re- 
fined beef suet; that I am the 
purest of all cooking fats; that 
my name is 


{lolene 


that I am better than lard, and 
more useful than butter; that I 
am equal in shortening to twice 
the quantity of either, and make 
food much easier of digestion. 


I am to be found everywhere in 
: Sand 5 nd pails, but am 
ade only by 


THE 
N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Montreal, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis. 





~ Don’t pay money for Water! — 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more Keo- 
nomical than a liquid, for the reasou that 
it is concentrated, and housekeepers 
will find it mach cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COPIPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any foreign sub- 
stance, and dissolve it themselves, 


The 
genuine 
has this 


signature 
on the jar 
in blue. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
A quokemies and effectual Eng! Cure without 











lish 
Proprietors, W. Epwanp & 
t.,, London, d. Wh 
‘ougera & Ce., GO North Willian ben e 





robbed of 
its charms 
by the 
blight of a 
or 
complexion 


POZZONI’S 
Complexion Powder 


is a retreshing and be@utifying prep- 
aration which imparts to the com- 
plexion the soft glow of the tea rose 
and removes freckles, pimples and all 
impurities of the skin. Pozzoni’s has 
won its way into the confidence of 
ladies all over the land. A thirty 
years’ test has proven its merit. In 
three shades:—Pink or flesh, White 
and brunette. 





| The most perfect toilet powder is 


ELO UT 


Important: 


H &c° 
“ranc® 
Oa White China. 





sland 
Limoges : 


On Decorated China, 


Haviland China 


As there are now several Havilands in 
the china trade, it is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the ware which for over 50 years has been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


Qa 











Special Powdre de Riz 


Prepared with bismuth by CH. FA ¥, Perfume, 9,7.dcla Paix, 
NE 


USE NO 


Caation. — Bowe Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature cm. FAY. 





‘Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








ALWAYS mention Harper’s Bazar when 
writing to advertisers. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Bak og Powder 
| Awarded highest honors—W orld’s Fair. 
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